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Dinner and Reception Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1 is a short dress of Titian red Sicilienne with cream Va- 
lenciennes lace. The slender tablier front of the skirt is studded 
with pear-shaped ruby beads, and is separated from the draped 
sides by a wide jabot of Valenciennes lace, which extends to the 
edge of the skirt, and is ornamented with ribbon bows, The side 
breadths are drawn back in irregular horizontal folds, meeting 
hanging back breadths arranged in round organ pleats. The 
basque has a pleated Valenciennes lace vest studded with beads, 
with ribbon throat and waist bows. Proceeding from under the vest 
is a lace scarf, which is draped about the left side, and falls in short 
loops over the back. Elbow sleeves with lace frills. 

Fig. 2 shows a trained dress of brocade velvet, the cream-colored 
ground of which is 
strewn with large 





ball dresses ; not only the old-fashioned embroidery wrought in silk 
of one or several colors, but applied embroidery, made of silk, and 
representing birds, insects, and fowers, al! in their natural colors ; 
these are worked on coarse muslin, then cut out, and scattered 
over the tulle or silk gauze, A low-necked waist has for a plas- 
tron a peacock with its tail spread, the long feathers falling among 
the draperies and poufs of the skirt. On white tulle the effect of 
this trimming is charming. This work is simplified by the use of 
ribbons of all widths, representing garlands of flowers, both mixed 
and of a single kind, which are festooned on dresses, fichus, coif- 
fures, ete. It must not be thought that these are simply ribbons 
brocaded with flowers; not at all; the edges of the ribbons have 
all the sinuosities needed for the edges of the flowers they form, 
and the ribbon is not a ribbon, but a real garland of silken flowers. 
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Embroidery of silk, or else of metal (gold, silver, and steel), is more 
than ever used on the black, white, and cream blond and lace with 
which dinner and evening dresses are profusely trimmed. 

We shall see many douillettes, falling straight from the neck 
down, and half open in front from the waist line, where they are 
held together by a double metal clasp. These jewels are used in 
wonderful profusion—at the throat, the belt, in front or behind, 
and among the draperies, as I noted in my last letter 
even worn by little girls, and misses delight in them. They are 
made of every size, from the microscopic to the gigantic. Men no 
longer wear the classic fob chain, which will be adopted by ladies 
next winter after the vest, which is more and more in fashion 
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Dress cloaks, such as are worn at Paris for ceremonious visiting 
and day receptions, are extremely elegant this year. Worth has 


created several types 





shaded velvet flow- 
ers. The pointed 
corsage has a Va- 
lenciennes lace vest 
open at the throat, 
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Paris Fashions. 
{From Our Own Cor- 
RESPONDENT. } 
MPUE caprice which 

seems to prevail 
in dress is neverthe- 
less regulated more 
than one might be- 
lieve by certain laws 
and logical deduc- 
tions that are not ap- 
parent at first sight. 
For instance, what is 
more classic than the 
fashion of matching 
the different parts of 
the toilette, which 
has been unobtru- 
sively introduced into 
the styles of the day, 
without hampering 
the fancy? Large 
vigogne cloaks will 
be worn of the same 
color of the dress, 
but not of the same 
shade, which the 
wearer chooses to 
suit her taste; these 
cloaks are lined with 
plain, plaid, or fig- 
ured _ silk, one 
pleases, but the lin- 
ing must correspond 
in color to some de- 
tail of the toilette, 
either the trimming 
of the dress or that 
of the bonnet. 
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word, the poiut is to : 


know how to com- 
bine and amalgamate 
the different parts 
of the costume so as 
to form a harmoni- 
ous whole. Decided- 
ly the art of dressing 
becomes daily more 
refined. 

An immense quan- 
tity of embroidered 
tulle and gauzes are 
in preparation 
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Fig. 1.—Sitk anp Vavenciennes Lace Toiverre. 


Fias. 1 ano 2.—DINNER AND RECEPTION TOILETTES. 









—Brocaprt Vetver anp Lace Toierre. 
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Worth’s winter wrap 
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lining of 


be 


worn this season of 
all lengths—the back 
fronts are nal 

The 
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are made of two dif 
ferent stuffs and two 
colors, as the fronts 
and back of naca- 
rat velvet, and the 
sleeves of black sat- 
in striped with black 
velvet, or with large 
black velvet figures. 
It can not be denied 
that these garments 
closely adjusted to 
the bust, as we have 
give much ele- 
an l 
ness to the figure. 
The majority 
bonnets are of 
both 


said, 
gance slender- 

of 
felt, 
rough and 
smooth, but almost 
all lined and 
trimmed with velve 


are 


Young girls, even for 
visits, aud youthful 
dames for mor ing, 
travelling, and walk 
ing, still wear round 


hats of all shape 3, 
crowns both = high 
and conical, brims 


roll 1, and turned up 
on one side and 


he other, 
and bound with braid 
stitched edged 
with fur. The trin 

ming consists of a 


down at 


or 


panache of ostrich 
plumes, which is fast- 
ened on the crown, 
spread over the brim, 
and falls 
hind; a sea-gull at 
tistically posed; ora 
nest holding a tiny 


over be- 





kitten, or a ouistiti 
with his bushy tail 
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soft felt hats worn straight on the head, with 
rolled brims, trimmed in front with birds’ wings 
spread, or ducks’ feathers; and Derby hats, like 
those worn by men, of smooth or plush felt, 
trimmed with smooth glossy plumes, or a bunch 
of silk flowers, confined by one or more brooch- 
es, such as a leather horseshoe with metal or jet 
nails. 

Dress bonnets for ladies of all ages are still in 
capote shape. Some are made of black or color- 
ed chenille plaited in basket fashion. The dahlia 
capote has a soft crown of black satin or velvet, 
is lined with jonquil sftin, and trimmed with 
cocks’ and pheasants’ feathers and a cluster of 
scabieuses. 

Velvet will be universally used during the com- 
ing winter, either for the entire bonnet or for the 
trimming thereof. While it will serve for the 
lining of felt bonnets, it will be lined itself with 
satin. There will also be worn very small gath- 
ered and shirred capotes of satin, with a tiny 
crown—a sort of child’s bonnet—trimmed with 
aigrettes, cockades, chenille balls, ete. 

Cloaks will be largely trimmed with bands of 
fur narrower than those of last season. Light 
furs will be worn with cloaks of a color to match : 
chinchilla bands on a dark gray satin cloak, 
tawny fur bands on a brown cloak, and so on. 
The fashion of gray in all shades and all stuffs 
continues to increase; gray bonnets, gray dresses, 
gray cloaks, are what we shall see next winter. It 
seems as if, weary of the livery of mourning that 
we have worn for so many years, we have put on 
gray as a sort of half-mourning, which may bring 
us back to the bright colors that were worn in 
years gone by, and to which our eyes seem un- 
able to become accustomed. 

Emmevine Raymonn. 
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AN ILiustRateD WEEKLY. 


With the issne of October 30, the Fourth Vol- 
ume of this charming periodical is concluded. 
The Numbe r contains, asa closing bonne bouche, 

art I, of 
“THE HOUSE-BOAT,” 


3y Mrs. Dinan Mvrock Craik; 


Chapter TI. of * The Lost City,” a serial story by 
Davin Ker; short stories by Evior McCormick and 
Matruew Waite, Jun., illustrated ; poems and 
articles by Etta Wueecrer, Arraur Linpsiry, 
and others ; 
illustrations, 

With this Number the Messrs. Harrer issue an 
Ei¢nt-paGk SuprLeMEnNt, containing a double-page 
v llustration of 


“THE HOLY FAMILY,” 


Srom the celebrated painting by ANNIBALE Car- 
RACCI, 


together with numerous and beautiful 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $1.50 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youna Peorie 
will be sent on rece ept of a three-cent stamp. 


F. W. ROBINSON’S NEW STORY. 








We would call the especial attention of our 
readers to the thrilling new Serial Story, 


“THE MAN SHE CARED FOR,” 


by the popular novelist F. W. Rostnson, author of 
* Hands of Justice,” * Coward Conscience,” * For 
Her Sake,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” etc., which is 
begun in this Number of Harver’s Bazar. 





(i Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Walking, Home, Visiting, Dinner, and Evening 
Toilettes ; Winter Bonnets ; Sorties de Bal, Fans, 
Bracelets, ete. ; Girls’ Dresses, Wraps, and Aprons ; 
Boys’ Suits and Overcoats ; Window-Curtains, 
Reeading-Desks, Toilette Cushions, and other fancy 
articles ; with rich literary and artistic attractions. 





A REQUISITE IN DRESS 
REFORM. 
FPNHERE is a class of people now, as per- 
haps there always will be, who keep 
themselves and everybody else in an agi- 
tation on the subject of a more rational dress 
for the female part of the human race than 
it has the pleasure of wearing at present. 

This may be all very well, for it is a self- 
evident fact that if there were no reformers 
in the world there never would be any re- 
forms; and it is to be confessed that there 
is place for a good deal of reform in the 
matter, although by no means for so ex- 
treme and radical a reform as is claimed by 
those agitating the subject. 

That there is too much weight and too 
ill-distributed weight in the garments now 
worn, too many furbelows and complica- 
tions either for sense, lightness, or attract- 
iveness, and altogether too much encum- 
brance to free motion, to the natural and 
necessary action of muscle and limb, is cer- 
tainly unquestioned by the stoutest adher- 
ent to things as they are, and it has long 
been hoped that the whole matter might 








arrange itself, little by little, in insensible 
degrees, on the rule of a demand’s creating 
a supply, without occasioning any violent 
revolution in dress to shock the fastidious 
or pain those clinging to old habits in both 
senses of the word. 

With this hope of quietly effecting what- 
ever change might be required, by delicate 
and subtle gradation, meeting one want at 
a time, and resting without exciting suspi- 
cion in consequence, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the rather astonishing results of 
the inventive genius of the dress:reformers 
abroad can meet with much immediate ap- 
proval, 

That the “dress of the future,” if there is 
to be such a thing, must satisfy the demands 
of health and of bodily and mental comfort 
is something to be acknowledged ; the men- 
tal comfort, the sense of being as one ought 
to be, having as much right to be consider- 
ed as freedom of movement and breath, 
since as many of our illnesses come from 
the wear and tear of the nerves as from oth- 
er causes, and it is a source of misery to 
them when their owner is conscious of be- 
ing poorly or vulgarly dressed—in fact, of 
“looking like a guy.” But it is equally to 
be acknowledged that it must satisfy the 
demands of the love of beauty as materi- 
ally. 

Few things, perhaps we may be pardon- 
ed for saying, could be devised more ugly, 
if considered with strict reference- to the 
grace of flowing lines and curves that dra- 
pery can be made to render, than some of 
the accepted masculine dress of the period, 
although it is undoubtedly both healthy 
and comfortable; and it is not impossible 
that with its healthiuess and comfort may 
some day be combined a more conspicuous 
degree of beauty than it displays at pre- 
sent. It is evident, therefore, that the in- 
ventors of the wonderful future dress for 
women can never succeed in their endea- 
vors by simply imitating any portion or any 
effect of the present masculine attire ; and 
no attempt to adapt trousers to the uses of 
the feminine dress will be the accepted one, 
The absurdity, also, of the effort becomes 
apparent when we hear men themselves as- 
serting the delights of their sporting cos- 
tume—the bicycle dress of short clothes and 
stockings, and all its superior freedom over 
their common trousers. 

Many of the dresses recently prepared 
and exhibited as likely to meet the need 
of a change have been simply modifications 
of masculine dress offered to feminine choice 
—something, it is apparent to any but a re- 
former, that women never will choose, let 
the offering be made to all time. One of 
them, indeed—a dress for a lady to wear at 
cricketing—is merely a lad’s flannel cricket- 
ing suit with the addition of a kilt, yet only 
more preposterous than all the rest through 
its sheer ugliness. 

Women will be much more philosophical 
than they are ever likely to be before they 
abandon the idea of pleasing in their per- 
sonal appearance. If there were no reason 
to please others, they would yet desire to 
please themselves, for that woman who is 
conscious of avoidable ugliness in her daily 
presentment of herself to the world is thor- 
oughly ill at ease. A woman loves beauty 
in itself, perhaps not more than a man does 
naturally, but through the long process of 
generations her love for it has been more 
persistently fostered. It is the woman who, 
generally speaking, tries, according to her 
means, to have her bit of the world agree- 
able to her eyesight; to make the house 
pretty within, not merely for the confusion 
of the neighbors, but for the gratification 
of her own sense of fitness, and the creation 
of an atmosphere that she herself enjoys 
and teaches others to, whether it be merely 
by means of the red and green Kiddermin- 
ster carpet and black horse-hair chairs, 
which are then the best expression of house- 
hold beauty that she is familiar with, or by 
flowers and vines and faney-work of a high- 
er grade of knowledge, or by the Gobelins 
and chinas that the woman of the Kidder- 
minster never heard of, although she has 
dimly dreamed about it all; and it is the 
woman on the farm, and not the man, who 
secures the scrap of a front yard, and fills 
it with the old larkspurs and hollyhocks 
and cinnamon-roses and marigolds that 
made her grandmother’s ideal of garden 
beauty before her. 

It is, then, to be taken for granted that 
any change in the personal surroundings of 
women, and especially one of so intimate a 
nature as her clothing, must be made with 
a view to beauty, or else it will not come 
within the view of woman at all; she will 
simply close her eyes to it. She is not go- 
ing to make herself hideous for all the hy- 
giene in the world, as anybody knows who 
has seen her suffer with a tight shoe and a 
smiling face, and carry a serene front when 
the hair-pins of her fashionable chevalure 
seem fastened, not into her scalp merely, 
but into her brain. It is possibly unwor- 
thy, and doubtless comes from a long de- 
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scent of training from mother to daughter, 
but women, as a whole—let individuals be 
stronger and more self-centred—feel the ne- 
cessity of pleasing this generation before 
caring for the better good of the genera- 
tions to come; and although they are not 
above making themselves pleasant objects 
to others, yet—it may be unconsciously and 
unspokenly—they consider themselves a por- 
tion of this generation as much to be pleased 
as any other; and when all is said, more- 
over, they are certainly pleased when they 
please. Reformers may talk of adapting to 
their sloping shoulders, on which they will 
not stay, the shoulder-straps found useful 
on the square masculine shoulder, and doc- 
tors may pronounce on the merits of the bi- 
furcated garments till they are tired of it, 
women will have nothing to do with any 
“new-fangled nonsense :” unless it pleases 
their own eyes, and fits into their own ideas 
of beanty; they know if it pleases their 
own eyes it will please the eyes of all whose 
pleasure is important to them. Those per- 
sons, then, who are really in earnest about 
improving the health and comfort of the 
weaker sex in this thing will have to take 
more than technical health and comfort into 
consideration, for there is no health or com- 
fort for the average woman in a dress that 
does not combine beauty and grace with all 
the rest. 





NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 

NE of the questions which we are most fre- 
quently asked is, Who shall call first ?— 
when should a lady call upon a desirable ac- 
quaintance ? We answer, not too hastily; she 
should have met the new and desirable acquaint- 
ance, should have been properly introduced, 
should feel sure that her acquaintance is desired. 
The oldest resident, the one most prominent in 
the fashion of the place, should, generally speak- 
ing, call first; but if there is no such distinction, 
two ladies need not forever stand at bay, the one 
waiting for the other. An admirable plan has 
now been substituted in New York for a first call, 
which saves the necessity of social humiliation, in 
the selection by some lady of a “ day,” perhaps 
“ four Tuesdays in January.” She sends cards 
to all whom she knows, and to all whom she does 
not know and yet wishes to know, for these days. 
The latter may or may not be accompanied by 
the card of some well-known friend. If the well- 
known friend thus indorses the new-comer, her 
introduction is perfect, and the recipient of the 
card feels bound to call. If these cards bring 
the desired visits, or the cards of other ladies, the 
beginner may feel that she has entered upon her 
social life, her society career, without loss of self- 
respect. Those who do not respond to such cards 
are but few. If there is nothing against a family 
socially, this generally begins their acquaintance 
promptly. Too much haste in trying to make 
new acquaintances—* pushing,” as it is called— 
should, however, be most emphatically deprecated, 

First calls should be returned within a week. 
If a lady is invited to any entertainment by a 
new acquaintance, whether the invitation comes 
through a friend or not, she should immediately 
leave cards, and send either a regret or an ac- 
ceptance. To lose time in such matters is to 
commit a rudeness. Whether she attend the 
entertainment or not, she should call within a 
week after it. Then having done all that is po- 
lite, having shown herself a lady of good-breed- 
ing, she can keep up the acquaintance or not with 
whatever intimacy she pleases. Sometimes there 
are reasons not to be easily explained why one 
lady does not choose to be intimate with those 
who invite her; but no lady will show herself ob- 
livious to any politeness extended. Some very 
rude people have been known to send back invi- 
tations, or have failed to recognize the first at- 
tempt at civility, saying, “I do not know these 
people.” This is not necessary, nor is it the way 
to discourage familiarity or to produce respect. 

In most large towns residents call first on new- 
comers. In Washington this etiquette is re- 
versed, and new-comers call first on the residents, 
Every one, from the highest officials down, returns 
these cards, and after this ceremony the caller 
generally finds himself invited to the receptions 
of the President and his cabinet, the houses of 
the officers of the army and navy, the judges of 
the Supreme Court, and those of Senators and 
Representatives. Formerly no etiquette was ne- 
cessary at the White House; every one rushed 
in to a reception without the formality of cards. 

The social arrangements of Washington are, 
however, so convenient that it is a thousand pities 
that this etiquette does not go into practice all 
over our land, as no resident of a large city can 
possibly know whether her dearest friend is in 
town unless informed of that fact. This does 
not, as some miglit fear, expose society to the 
entrée of unwelcome intruders. Tact, which is 
the only guide through the mazes of society, will 
always enable a lady to avoid an unwelcome in- 
timacy or a doubtful acquaintance, should such a 
person call first. Now the questions come up— 
and here doctors disagree—when may a lady call 
by proxy, or when may she send her card? and 
when must she call in person ? 

After a dinner party a lady must call in per- 
son and inquire if the lady of the house is at 
home. For other entertainments it is allowable 
for her to send her daughter, her governess, or 
her maid with her card, or she may send her card 
by mail. In sending to inquire for a person's 
health, cards may be sent by a servant with a 
kindly message. 

No first visit, however, should be returned by 
card only. This would be considered a slight 
unless it were followed by an invitation, But 











the size of New York, the great distances, the 


busy life of a woman of charities and large fami-, 


ly and an immense circle of friends, often render 
a personal visit impossible. She may be consid- 
ered to have done her duty if she in her turn ask 
her new acquaintance to call on her on a specitied 
day. We have thus far looked at the question 
from the stand-point of a lady who has an as- 
sured position and too many friends. We will 
now look upon it from the light of a person who 
has no (or very few) acquaintainces and no intro- 
ductions. We have considered the question neg- 
atively. We are all more or less new-comers in 
this new land; we are all carpet-baggers, or 
may be ; so we will look at it affirmatively. We 
will suppose that a young couple marry and go 
to Milwaukee ; they do not know anybody; they 
are alone. The husband makes his business 
friends; they take a seat in a church; they have 
a house. The young bride feels lonely. She 
would like to know Mesdames A., B., and C. ; but 
they do not call upon her; she is afraid to call 
upon them; she is unhappy. She asks what 
shall she do, 

Undoubtedly, did Mesdames A., B., and C. know 
this, they would go and call. Certainly the large- 
minded and the kind-hearted would. But they 
are preoccupied ; they know nothing of her ; they 
are busy. It is a hard position, and one which 
is the cause of much social strife. 

In a large city a pushing woman gets herself 
put on a fashionable charity. She seeks people 
out; she makes herself useful; she makes a 
few friends and a thousand critics. Half the 
people whoin she compels to call on her abuse 
her; all her acts are suspected; until, either by 
talent, or wealth, or impertinence, or courage, or 
by all four, she finally gains a foot-hold on the 
top of the hill of fashion, and invariably begins 
to push down every aspirant like herself. 

For as certainly as the Freshman who has been 
hazed turns and hazes the next class, so certain- 
ly does a pushing woman who has gained her 
point feel an enmity toward those who must also 
do just what she has done. She does infinite 
harm to “first callers.” Therefore, seeing this 
ignoble but successful enterprise, a modest young 
woman who would like to enter society will not 
be apt to do even what she modestly might do, 
fearing to be considered a pusher. There are 
things innocently done, however, by a person of 
cheerful disposition and warm sympathies which 
are often misinterpreted. A lady feeling herself 
quite the equal of another lady may meet her in 
Paris, where both are on common ground, may 
try to make herself agreeable, may really like 
her new friend. The new friend does not respond, 
and calls the other intrusive. They may be 
thrown together in travelling, and the lady who 
has apparently forced the acquaintance does kind 
things, like offering a cloak or an umbrella. Re- 
turning to Milwaukee, the first lady may call and 
remind her friend of these little interviews; to 
which she is astonished to find no response, and 
she hears afterward that she has been consider- 
ed “pushing,” and that she was doing all these 
kind things in travelling merely to make for her- 
self a fashionable and desirable acquaintance 
when she returned home! Considering how 
much insincere toadying rich and suddenly prom- 
inent people can stand, and how much they like 
it, it is very strange that an occasional sincere 
liking of this kind is misinterpreted. 

It is a deplorable vista of society which is thus 
opened before one, and a miserable fungus to at- 
tack a republic. One would think that men and 
women might meet here on an equality, and might 
know each other without loss of self-respect. But 
the Count Gurowski, in his book on America, men- 
tions the fact, which struck him so very forcibly, 
that “every American woman was afraid of every 
other.” He was an old aristocrat, and he looked 
upon our attempts at exclusiveness with a deri- 
sive scorn. He said that the habits of American 
life were those of the burghers of prosperous 
towns like Hamburg and Antwerp, that they sel- 
dom, if ever, rose much abeve a contracted ele- 
gance, with no entourage of nobility, but that he 
would hear the wife of one respectable doctor 
talk of keeping the wife of another respectable 
doctor “ out of society,” as the Countess Ida might 
speak of the presumption of her former dressing- 
maid. 

There is an exclusiveness which is honorable 
and right. No one can pretend that there is not. 
No one pretends that Mrs. Brown or Mrs. Jones 
is to have an unsympathetic person foisted upon 
her. She is to select her own friends, aud she 
may with propriety say that Mrs. Clark is unsym- 
pathetic and not to her taste. There are Mrs. 
Clurks in this world who show a very great want 
of delicacy in forcing themselves upon society, 
just as there are nervous and timid* snobs who 
are thinking of that shadowy boundary line, their 
position: both are to be avoided, 

We see no loss of caste, however, in the busi- 
ness of a first call, even should it not be returned. 
A young woman in a new city who has not been 
introduced, if she is sure of her own respectabil- 
ity and that of her husband, may certainly call 
on her clergyman’s family, that of her doctors 
and her opposite neighbor, if kind offices call for 
ber sympathy. We are not geographically ac- 
quainted in New York, we rarely know even our 
next neighbor, but the black ribbon on the door 
bell may speak more profoundly to us than all 
the invitations and cards in the world: why should 
we not go and ask if we can be of service ? 

So in sickness, in misfortune, and in everything 
but festivity and great junketing, let us be brave, 
and make the first call. 

“JT had always wanted to know Mrs. Pearce, 
but she never called until my husband failed; 
then she came and asked us to dinner,” said a 
grateful young woman who had bided her time. 
Mrs. Pearce was an old aristocrat—if we have any 
such. She had never cared for the happy young 
woman with the Worth dresses, but when she 
heard that the sudden fluctuation of American 
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fortune had dashed away the Worth dresses, she 
extended her hand, and now both ladies are queens 
of fashion, for fortune smiled again on the young- 
erone. Now were there more Mesdames Pearce in 
society, etiquette would be simpler. There would 
be no such thing as a doubt about who should 
call first. But we can not expect that quite yet. 
Therefore etiquette must come in place of heart. 
And as for new acquaintances, we should say, gen- 
erally, let the young call on the old; let the pros- 
perous call on those who are not so prosperous ; 

let the self-respecting woman not be afraid to 
call first, nor be too cast down if she be not im- 
mediately recognized. If she be worthy of recog- 
nition, it will come sooner or later, if she do 
nothing to make it impossible for people to know 
her. But if she is pushing, vulgar, loud, intru- 
sive, she ought not to be in society, which is a 
vast clearing-house for the human race, and where 
there should be only the survival of the fittest. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SEAL-SKIN GARMENTS. 
a ra ngrese es remains the fashionable choice for 


fur garments, and is shown in greater variety 
of shapes than at any previous season, compris- 
ing close jackets, loose sacques, capes, long ca- 
saques, redingotes, ulsters, dolman cloaks, visites, 
chasubles, turbans, polo caps, and muffs. High- 
shouldered effects are given to many of the new 
seal garments, and there is a tendency to make 
them closer-fitting around the waist and fuller 
below the waist line. Seal-skin jackets closely fit- 
ted to the figure are new this season, and are the 
choice for young ladies who like a jaunty gar- 
ment. They are single-breasted, with a rolling 
collar, and are thirty-three or thirty-four inches 
long. These jackets are made in two shapes, one 
of which is in Jersey style, fitted smoothly down 


over the tournure and hips by seams closed to | 


the end of the garment, while the other has the 
“ frock back” of tailor-made coats, with the mid- 
dle seam open below the waist line, and each side- 
form seam lapped in a fold that turns toward the 
middle; a large button of seal at the head of 
each of these two folds defines the waist. The 
sleeves are a trifle higher than the shoulders, and 
have no cuffs. The lining is brown quilted satin, 
with inside pockets, and the garment is fastened 
by hooks andeyes. These tight short jackets do 
not need a border of other fur, and their prices 
begin at $90, Seal-skin sacques differ from jack- 
ets in being looser, longer, and double-breasted. 
They range from thirty-four to forty inches in 
length, and when not trimmed may be had as 
low as $75. These sacques, though still loose, are 
more nearly fitted in the back than they were last 
year; they have a rolling collar, and high coat 
sleeves, and their beauty is greatly enhanced by 
a border of some other fur, such as otter, natural 
beaver, black marten, chinchilla, or black fox. 
Round pelerines of seal-skin are also shown 
again, but the novelty is the high-shouldered 
cape with a high standing collar shaped precise- 
ly like the cloth capes. These are about fourteen 
inches in depth, and with a little polo cap of 
seal make a pretty set for a young lady. Older 
ladies and invalids also like them for the protec- 
tion they give the chest and shoulders, and for 
their light weight. 

Muffs of seal-skin are a trifle larger, and it is 
said will be greatly increased in size; they are 
not trimmed. The casaque of seal-skin resem- 
bles a long Newmarket coat in shape; it is tight- 
fitting, single-breasted, open below the waist line 
in the back, with a lap on the side-form seams, 
and is about fifty-three inches long; the collar is 
a: standing band, the close sleeves are high on 
the shoulders, and no trimming is needed. These 
cost from $300 to $400. 
gote differs from the casaque 
breasted, and having a Jersey back closed to the 
end of the garment; this is often trimmed with 
rich fur, notably with sea-otter, which forms a 
Directoire collar, and there is a plastron of the 
seal fur inside; large shell buttons, with loops of 
passementerie cord, fasten the front. Sometimes 
these redingotes are only partly fitted, are dou- 
ble-breasted to the waist line, and open below, 
and have deeply turned-up cuffs and a rolling 
collar of the seal-skin, or else they are trimmed 
with long black fox fleece. The seal ulsters, about 
fifty inches long, are fitted to the figure, closed 
all around, and have a wide border of trimming 
across the foot, extending narrower up to the 
waist in front; these have side pockets, great 
cuffs, and a deep collar, and are most often 
trimmed with three-quarter plucked beaver. 
Mantles and visites of seal fur are new this win- 
ter, and are liked because they are graceful in 
shape, are not long enough to conceal the dress, 
and are yet sufficiently warm for midwinter. 
The front is pointed in shawl shape, the sides 
are high on the shoulders, and the short back is 
box-pleated to make it very bouffant over the 
tournure; a border may be added, but is not ne- 
cessary for so short a garment. 

The long loose dolman cloak in the new Ris- 
tori shape, with high-shouldered square sleeves, is 
a luxurious wrap that covers the wearer from 
throat to foot, and has the advantage of being 
easily put offand on, A wide border of fur is an 
appropriate trimming on these large garments, 
and may be of the rare sea-otter, if the wearer 
chooses to pay $2000 for her cloak, or else it 
may be of the sable-tail trimming, or of deep 
black fox, or the thick, soft, natural beaver, or 
the prettily shaded gray Arica chinchilla. There 
are many other large seal cloaks of shapes kin- 
dred to this, differing slightly by being left open 
in the back of the skirt,or made with flowing 
sleeves, or else with fullness added in the back, 
and laid over in pleats just as the most pliable 
cloth would be fashioned ; there are also some 
with collars rolled over a spring to keep them 
in flaring shape, while others have a collar that 
may be deeply pointed to open low, yet may also 





in being double- 








The long close redin- | 








be brought together high at the throat. The 
high-shouldered sleeve effect is seen on all these 
cloaks, and there are many without any trim- 
ming, depending for their beauty on the richness 
of the fur and the graceful cut of the garment. 
The reader is reminded that in a well-made seal 
garment the pile is turned up, and the wearer in 
brushing it should stroke the fur upward instead 
of flattening it by downward strokes. 

The Alaska seal fur is found to be most dura- 
ble, and the Shetland seal is prized for the luxu- 
rious thickness and depth of its fleece. The finest 
seal-skins are now dyed almost black, and are 
appropriately worn by ladies in deep mourning. 
As we have formerly said, if a seal cloak is damp- 
ened by rain or snow, it should not be dried by 
the fire or any artificial heat, but should be placed 
in a cold dry room or in the sunlight, and the 
fleece will then not be flattened. 


FUR-LINED AND FUR-TRIMMED CLOAKS. 


Fur-lined garments are made in many of the 
shapes just described for seal-skin, such as the 
short visites, long casaques, redingotes, and the 
loose dolman cloaks, and also in large circulars, 
which remain the standard wraps for carriage 
and general wear when warmth and comfort are 
considered rather than novelty. The preference 
in fur linings is for those of solid colors, such as 
the brown-shaded mink linings with tails hang- 
ing at intervals, or a whole gray lining made of 
the backs of Siberian squirrels, or of the downy 
chinchilla fleece, or perhaps it may be of the 
stylish golden brown shades of the red fox skins, 
or black Astrakhan may line a mourning garment, 
while for evening the royal ermine is used again; 
the whole squirrel linings (with white locks on 
gray grounds) are now very inexpensive, and are 
found in simple circulars as low as $35, and in 
silk pelisses trimmed with fur at $75 or $80, 
though in most instances the prices are greater 
than these just quoted, For the handsomest silk 
garments for the street, brocaded velvets and bro- 

caded satin or ottoman silk are used in unique 
designs of both large and small figures, and sim- 
ilar fabrics appear in cloaks with plush or quilt- 
ed satin linings that have merely trimmings of 
fur. For the carriage, for receptions, and for 
evening wear there are visites of magnificent gold 
brocades on grounds of ottoman, or of plush upon 
plush in the seal-skin brown shades; some of 





these are scarcely larger than scarfs that hang | 


low in front and merely reach the waist behind ; 

they are lined with fur, and bordered richly to 
match. For mourning are many camel’s-hair 
cloth and armure silk cloaks trimmed with the 
fine Persian lamb-skin, and either lined with it 
or with the whole gray lining made of squirrel 
backs; black fox borders are also on similar 
cloaks. The high full effect on the shoulders is 
given to new circulars by rows of shirring be- 
tween the neck and shoulders. Sicilienne, tre- 
merlaine, messine, and other repped silks and 
satin fabrics of various names are used for cir- 
culars for general wear, 


BLACK FURS. 


Sacques of Persian lamb-skin, of glossy black 
closely curled fleece, are made in the shape of 
seal-skin sacques, partly fitted, double-breasted, 
and without borders. This fur is too tender to 
be used for tight-fitting jackets ; it will, however, 
be very fashionable for pelerines, capes, caps, 
muffs, and above all for trimming cloth dresses 
and cloaks. The Astrakhan skins are also close- 
ly curled, but have less silky lustre than the Per- 
siani just noted, Russian lamb-skin has very 
long wavy fleece, with more lustre than Astra- 
khan; all these furs find their best use as trim- 
mings, not for black garments alone, but also for 
colored cloths, especially for green and blue 
cloth suits; they may be only two inches wide, 
or they may be six inches in width, and they cost 
from 2 50 to $12 a yard, according to their 
quality and width. Black fox fur is well known 
for its long silky fleece, and will be much used in 
capes, collars, muffs, and trimmings, and there 
are quaintly shaped turbans of this fur with 
merely a round crown for the foundation, and 
the long fleece falling over its edge as a brim. 
Three inches on the pelt is a good width for this 
fur when used as trimming. Black marten is 
still in great favor, as it is now thoroughly de- 
odorized, and is one of the strongest furs; it is 
used in capes, collars, and muffs, and as a border 








for some of the finest seal or velvet cloaks. The | 
black Russian hare is the prettiest inexpensive | 


fur border, as it may be had in narrow widths at 
$1 10 a yard, and there are warm and useful 
capes of this fur for $6, and muffs to match for 
$3 50. 

BROWN AND GRAY FURS. 


Brown furs are fast coming into favor again, 
and ladies who have taken care of their sables 
and mink furs are now rewarded. The novelty 
in these is the use made of the tails of the animal, 
which are now not in set stripes, but are made to 
hang separately like a fringe, two inches below 
the belt, on fine borders, on collars and collarettes, 
and also on the entire lining of cloaks. These 
tail trimmings are very effective when made of 
dark brown mink, and are pretty in the new small 
round collarettes. Russian and American sables 
are made up in the simplest manner—in collars, 
capes, and muffs—as their rich fleece and fine 
coloring are their great beauty, and need no or- 
nament, Natural beaver shading from light to 
dark brown is also a handsome brown trimming, 
and is very popular with young ladies for capes, 
caps, and muffs; it is a favorite border for black 
and colored velvets, and also for cloth suits. 
This fur is also greatly diversified by having all 
the stiff hairs plucked out of it, leaving a downy 
rich fleece, or by being “half plucked,” or else 
three-quarters plucked ; it is also colored a very 
dark brown that is nearly black. Chinchilla 
is still a favorite gray fur, and is found in the 
two different kinds, of which Arica is the finest, 








f ore the Bolivia chinchilla is also very pretty. 
The curled gray Krimmer is fashionable again, 
and is much used for trimming the new gray 
garments of cloth or velvet, and on black velvet 
as well. Silver-fox fur is less used than former- 
ly, as it is very perishable. The natural gray 
raccoon borders are pretty, and not expensive. 
Gray lynx is a very dressy fur of blue-gray shades 
that match the stylish gray fabrics of this sea- 
son, and is especially liked by young ladies for 
small muffs, which in fine qualities cost only $10. 

Fur trimmings are put on in various ways; for 
instance, a velvet skirt or cloak may have a very 
wide fur border around the foot as its only gar- 
niture, while cloth skirts have three or four nar- 
rower rows of Astrakhan across the front and 
side breadths, and a wider row around the whole 
skirt. French dresses have the wide brown fur 
border to meet in front and extend up the mid- 
dle of the front breadth in two rows. Seal-skin 
is used as a binding on colored velvet polonaises, 
and is such a costly trimming that it is sold by 
the inch. Only long loose cloaks are trimmed 
across the foot; the slender long fitted gar- 
ments have merely lengthwise trimmings in front 
and back. Fur cuffs are again in favor for 
wraps, and there are velvet and cloth dresses 
that have the sleeves and neck edged with fur, 
coming from the inside just as a lace frill might 
do; plastrons of fur pointed low on the bust are 
on Paris cloth dresses, 


CHASUBLES, COLLARETTES, ETC. 


The long chasuble with square collar in the 
back and a long scarf front with a muff attached 
to it is again used, and is arranged so that it can 
be put off and on more conveniently than when it 
was introduced last year. The tiny collarette is 
one of the newest and most stylish of the small 
pieces of fur, and may be worn with any garment 
that has not a fur collar, as it fits prettily over a 
cloth collar, and has short square tabs in front. 
The long slender écharpes that remind one of 
the becoming boa are also very stylish. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
C. G, GunTHER’s Sons, 184 Fifth Avenue. 





PERSONAL. 


JupGE BLacK could not tell one tune from 
another, but whenever his daughter Becky, for- 
merly Mrs. JAMES SHUNK, and now Mrs. IsHam 
HoRnNBY, sang, he declared that tune his favorite. 

—Mr. FREDERICK A. OBER, the young natural- 
ist, formerly counected with the Smithsonian, 
has discovered twenty-two birds in the Antilles 
unknown to ornithologists, two of which have 
been named for himself. 

—The widow of the late NATHANIEL GREENE, 
who resides at Greendale, Middletown, Rhode 
Island, reaches her hundredth birthday in No- 
vember, while retaining all her faculties. Gen- 
eral WASHINGTON was the friend of her iusband’s 
father, 

—A letter of RaLpoh WaLpo Emerson’s, ac- 
eepting the invitation of the Second Unitarian 
Churel of Boston to become co-pastor with Rev. 
Henry WARE, Jun., his first and only church, 
has been given by the gentleman Owning it to 
the Publie Library of Indianapolis. 

—Two thousand dollars having been left in 
Judge BLack’s will to his grandson if he would 
change his name from JEREMIAH SULLIVAN to 
Henny VAUTRIESS, it is thought that the will 
was drawn up before the name of SULLIVAN was 
made famous by the Boston slugger, 

—The new General of the Jesuits, ANToNIUS 
ANDERLEDY, Once spent several years in Amer- 
ica, becoming a priest at Green Bay. 

—It is suid that the Zui Indians invented the 
cigarette. 

—At a meeting, last month, of the Senate of 
the Bombay (India) University a motion was 
made by a Brahmin, and seconded by an Eng- 
lishman, that the pronoun “ he’’ and its deriva- 
tives should hereafter be deemed to denote either 
sex, Which will throw open to women the learn- 
ed professions in the Western Presidency. 

—Sunshine, fresh air, and a good digestion are 
the only specifics for a fine complexion, says Dr. 
Dio Lewis. 

—Of the fifty ship-masters formerly employed 
by Captain PeaBopy, of Sulem, Massachusetts, 

Captain OLIVER THAYER and Captain CHARLES 
Rowunpy are the only survivors. 

—Twenty thousand carnations, twenty thou- 
sand roses, five hundred bunches of violets, and 
a thousand clusters of tuberoses were furnished 
by a Boston florist for decorations on the occa- 
sion of the farewell ball to the Princess Louise 
in Canada. 

—Mrs. Epnag D. CHeney’s father taught his 
daughters how to manage property by giving 
each of them some bonds and railway shares, 
and making them observe their fluctuations in 
the market. 

—It has become the fashion for the bridegroom 
to present his ushers with scarf pins. At the re- 
cent wedding of Mr. Ropert Bacon, of Boston, 
the ushers all received from him a fleur-de-lis in 
whole pearls, with stem of brilliants, and at that 
of Mr. ARTHUR GORDON WELD a square block 
of old gold with a fly cut from a large sapphire 
on it. 

—The notion that it is unhealthy to sleep in 
a room with growing plants Professor Kepric, 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, says, ufter 
having mi: ide experiments, is sheer nonsense. 

—A prize for an architectural design, in the 
form of a sum of money sufficient for a year’s 
travel in Europe, is to be established by the chil- 
dren of the late Bengamrn 8. Rotcu, of Boston, 
in order to carry out his wishes. 

—Professor CHRISTISSON says that alcohol is 
a poison for which there is no antidote. 

—A ten-year-old daughter of Mr. W1LLIAM D. 
HoweLts has drawn some quaint and original 
— illustrating a “Young Girl among the 

Old Masters.’” Her mother was an ar tist, and 
her uncle is LARKIN G, MEAD, the sculptor. 

—When Mr. James T. Fietps invented the 
name of Manchester-by-the-Sea, and wrote a note 
to Dr. O. W. Hotmgs, dated from the place, Dr. 
Ho_mes replied in a note dated, ‘‘ Beverley-by- 
the-Depot.’ 

—One thousand letters were lately sent by 
Mrs. Livermore, President of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Massachusetts, 











to leading physicians, asking if they prescribe 
alcoholic liquors in their practice, why, or why 
not, to what benefit if they did, and what sub- 
stitute they used if they did not. Her replies 
showed that many had abandoned the practice 
for twenty or thirty years. 

— Money will buy more social distinction in 
England than in America, says Mr. ARCHIBALD 
FORBES. 

—Miss Hersey, one of the teachers at Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts, was en- 
gaged to marry the late Professor PHELPs, who 
accidentally shot himself last summer. 

—Mrs. CORNWALLIS West has a rich complex- 
ion, a fine suit of rippling brown hair, Irish 
eyes, small stature, and admirable figure. She 
dresses startlingly, rides dushingly, talks enter- 
tainingly, and loves a practical joke 

—PreEscoTtt Evarts, one of Mr. Evarts’s 
twin sons, is studying to be an Episcopal priest 

—General LONGsTREET has large, free, long, 
gray, BURNSIDE whiskers and a high forehead, 
He weighs nearly two hundred pounds. He is 
slightly deaf. He lives at Gainesville, Georgia, 
and has a comfortable income. 

—Miss Linian Ramsay, who was recently 
buried in the Oak Hill Cemetery, of George- 
town, D. C., and usually called Sister Lity, was 
the daughter of the late General Greoree D. 
Ramsay, and sister of Captain Josepm Ramsay, 
U.S.A., and of Captain F. M. Ramsay, 
tendent of the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
She was Superior of the St. John’s Sisterhood 
for the Orphanage and Hospital of which she 


Superin- 


obtained an appropriation of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars from Congress. 

—Miss ELLEN Terry is in delicate health, and 
it is hoped the voyage to America will improve 
her condition. 

—A summer home on Clark’s Island, near 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, is to be built by Pro- 
fessor W. W. Goonowrn, of Harvard, on land that 
has been in his family for two hundred years. 

—The oldest living alumnus of Bowdoin Co 
lege, who graduated seventy-four years ag 
Hon. Joun Mussey, of Portland, Maine, ce 
ted his ninety-third birthday in the middle of 
October. 

—Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE is to build a house 
on his estate of Dungeness, Cumberiand Island, 
Georgia, costing a hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sund dollars, and is laying out roads and paths, 
and planting orchards, gre 
extensive scale. 

—The Italian scholar, Mr. Lureg1 Montt, the 
brother-in-law of Dr. Parsons, the poet, and late 
the intimate friend of LONGFELLOw, has re- 
moved from Boston to New York for t 
convenience of his work. 

—James RusseLt Lowe. has been placed in 
nomination for Rectorship of the University 
of St. Andrew’s, the oldest University in Scot- 
land, by the students. Mr. W. H. MaLuiock is 
his rival. 

—The venerable Academician, Mr. ALFRED 
JONES, engraved the head of GEor@r WasHtne- 
TON on the new two-cent postage stamp, from 
the celebrated mask taken from life by a French 
sculptor, and which was for a long time in the 
hands of CLark MILLS. 

—At first one-tenth of his income was set 
apart by Dr. CHarves C. Bearry, of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, for the use of Christianity, but after 
the financial revulsion of 1837 he resolved that 
one-quarter should go for the same uses, and he 
made a vow never to let the principal of his for- 
tune exceed seventy thousand dollars; his ag- 
gregate gifts during his life amount to half a 
million, and the money he leaves to sixty-five 
thousand dollars. 

—Mr. W. 8. GitBert is to construct a two- 
hundred-thousand-dollar palace at Kensington, 
which is to be decorated by his artistic friends 

—At the recent merriage of Miss GERTRUDE 
TUCKER, the daughter of RANDOLPH TUCKER, 
to Mr. Logan, of New York, one of the presents 
was a pair of silver candlesticks, formerly owned 
by Lady Sportiswoopg, wife of the old colonial 
Governor, and some of the silver service used 
at the banquet once belonged to GeorGE Wasu- 
INGTON. 

—A Native Indian Club has been started a lit- 
tle way out of London for native East Indians 
training in England for the learned professions 
and the civil service. It is to have Brahmin 
cooks, dairy, cows, and kitchen-garden conduct- 

ed by Hindoos, so that the student may visit 
England and return without loss of caste. 

—At the recent wedding of Mr. James KNOWLES 
and Miss MaGce1g BRENNON, at Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin, a dove flew into the church, alighting first 
on the head of the bride’s sister, and then on 
that of her mother, and at length settled on the 
bride’s shoulder, and remained there during the 
ceremony. 

—Fxitz Aueust KAULBACH has been appoint- 
ed Professor of Fine Arts in the Munich Acade- 
my in place of GABRIEL Max. 

—Princess DoLGoROUKI has bought a splendid 
residence in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, 
the climate of Paris exactly suiting her. 

—Baron ROTHSCHILD lent a magnificent quan- 
tity of gold plate for the state banquet given 
to the German Emperor at the Palm Garden, 
Frankfort. 

—The harp of Marte ANTOINETTE, richly in- 
laid with ivory, and bearing the maker’s name, 
which the Queen’s valet, FLzury, carried off us 
a souvenir, and, owing to poverty, was afterward 
obliged Lo sell, has lately been discovered in un 
old curiosity shop in Berlin. 

—The author of ‘Ben Bolt,” 
seventy years of age, is very ill at Lis home in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, 

—Mr.Royat M. Basser, of Birmingham,Con- 
necticut, is now said to be engaged to CLAkA 
Louise KeL.oee. 

—An autograph in a certain album runs: “ Dr. 
Sir,—The safest prediction I can make respect- 
ing Chris tmas is that it will oceur before New- 
Year’s, and in immediate proximity to the 25th 
of December. To such « prediction a may si afely 
append my signature. Yours sincerely, HENRY 
G. Vennor.”’ 

—DvBvre, the last representative of the school 
of Davin, died last summer at Versailles. 

—The cradle of the little Prince of Sweden is 
shaped like a swan, the wings sheltering the 
child’s head, and the fittings of down; that of 
the little Infanta of Spain, Mary IsaBeL, is a 
conch-shell lined with pale pink satin, the cover- 
let of point d’Alencon, from a pattern designed 
by the mother of the Queen of Spain, in which 
the arms of Spain and Austria are blended. On 
the pillow and the couvre-pied the BourBon lil- 
ies and her initial, Y, are interlaced, 
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Single Peony Design for Curtain. 
By MRS. CANDACE WHEELER. 

FJ HE single peony design is intended to be pro- 

duced in one of the recently revived methods 
of embroidery known as Morris-work. This is a 
species of darning with coarse silks upon a loosely 
woven cotton or linen fabric, the silks following 
the direction of the design in parallel lines or 
curves, and quite covering the srface of the 
under material, 





The stitches are of uniform length, showing 
perhaps a third of an inch upon the right side of 
the embroidery, and taking up but one or two 
threads of the foundation. 

The background, or space between the forms 
of the design, is done in perfectly straight hori- 
zontal lines, lying close enough together to form 
a solid ground, and so placed with reference to 
each other as to appear like a silk basket-work. 
This is done by taking the stitches in every al- 
ternate row against the middle of those in the 





preceding one, and has the effect of throwing 
the design into prominence even when the colors 
of design and background are not strongly con- 
trasted. 

Designs used for this method of embroidery 
should be large and important, as the loose rich 
style is most suitable to broad effects and spaces. 
In the hand of a skillful needle-woman it goes 
very rapidly. It is the most natural and effect- 
ive of all the antique methods of embroidery, 
and is to be scen in most of the ancient hang- 





ings of Jewish synagogues preserved in muse- 
ums and collections. A very elaborate specimen 
belonging to the Kensington Museum suggests 
itself to the mind as a probable curtain or screen 
separating some “holy of holies” from the re- 
mainder of the temple. After all its ages of use 
and ornament it is still a mass of lustrous silks 
and gold, thickly threaded upon the “ fine twined 
linen” which is its foundation. 

The main ground or surface is run with thick 
silvery white flosses; but this surface is broken 
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by spaces of yellow, framed in with gold and 
shaded black, and filled with symbols and He- 
brew texts. 

The lettering is in gold—minute strips cut 
from the sheet of hammered metal, and thread- 
ed and used as we use the poor gold thread of 
modern embroidery. The needles used to carry 
such strips of gold are still to be found in the 
East, where they have come down from genera- 





tion to generation of women, such as dwelt in 
tents in the land of Hebron. 

This use of pure gold in the early embroideries 
makes one understand how and why many a 
piece of priceless needle-work has been burned 
to recover the gold which has been wrought into 
its surface, while the knowledge of such destruc- 
tion tempts one to self-congratulation that no 
chemistry of fire can extract the cost of the labor 





which goes into our beautiful modern embroid- | 


eries. | 
The method of these interesting old pieces of 
needle-work has been well adapted to modern 
requirements by Mrs. William Morris; and one 
sees in the Morris rooms in London entire por- 
titres, bed-spreads, table covers, ete., darned in | 
silk, with the conventional designs which are 
characteristic of the Morris decorative manu- | 


facture and materials. They are done upon a 
heavy, loosely woven cotton which is made for 
the purpose. The most successful of these 
pieces is a border some twelve inches wide, 
which makes a narrow portiére by entirely sur- 
rounding a breadth of blue and green iridescent 
silk, the background of the border being done in 
a blue which is repeated by the blue of the silk. 
A like border surrounding a square of billiard 
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cloth makes a large and very antique-looking 
table cover. The colors are in strong but sub- 
dued tints, like colors which, originally vivid, 
have been faded by time. The shading in work 
of this kind should be very simple, the outlines 
and veinings being rather strongly marked, but 
the remainder of the design in very few shades 
of color. If filoselle or filofloss is used instead of 
rope silk, five or six threads should be threaded 
into the needle together, as this fullness of silk 
covers the ground much more quickly and richly 
than more lines of stitchery and fewer threads of 
silk. Considering the facility of its accomplish- 
ment and the richness of its effect, this is a far 
more available form of embroidery than that 
which is known as Kensington-work, and we are 
equally indebted to long dead-and-gone needle- 
women for both, the Kensington stitch being real- 
ly the “tent stitch” practiced by our far-away 
grandmothers. 

In working the design the halves should be 
carefully fitted together by joining the crosses or 
registers on the sides of each page. The left- 
hand corner of page 724 shows a section of the 
work filled in. 





THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avtuor or “ Hanns or Justior,” “ For Her Saker,” 
*“Cowarp Consorrnor,” “ Lirrie Kate 
Krasy,” “ Poor Humanity,” ero, 


BOOK THE FIRST. 
IN A DERBYSHIRE VILLAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 
“NAME UNKNOWN,” 

Tue accident had happened in an out-of-the- 
way part of the fair county of Derby, with no 
one to blame but a sleepy signalman. It had 
not been a “great” accident, and a ten-line para- 
graph in the Birmingham and daily newspapers 
was considered sufficient for the general public. 
The London papers, forever brimming over with 
accidents to life and limb, general property and 
men’s fair fame, took no heed of a collision where 
there were only two passengers seriously injured, 
and fourteen but moderately contused, who were 
sent home, rather jolly than otherwise, by the next 
up train. Of the two seriously injured the papers 
chronicled a third-class passenger, one Daniel 
Overdown, of Black Street, Birmingham, mechan- 
ic, and a first-class passenger, name unknown, 
and left, like a parcel to be called for, at the 
“ White Swan,” in the village, by any one whom it 
might eventually concern. 

Three days had passed since poor humanity had 
run into minerals and got the worst of it, and it 
seemed to concern nobody that a man sick, and 
shaken unto death, should be lying like a log at 
the “ White Swan.” The landlord was not nerv- 
ous about him; there were a gold watch and 
chain worth fifty pounds, that would defray all 
expenses, funeral and otherwise ; and Heaven and 
the jewellers only knew the value of the diamond 
pin which, shimmering still in its black satin stock, 
rested in the left-hand top drawer of the wain- 
scot chest in the best bedroom. The landlord 
had turned the key upon it for precaution’s sake, 
and everybody had forgotten it save that worthy 
gentleman, 

The “* White Swan” was not a convenient hos- 
telry for a man to lie helpless in, but it had been 
Hobson's choice, after the smash had occurred, 
and there were forty good miles across country 
between the village of Gravesly and the nearest 
hospital. The two men seriously hurt were car- 
ried down the valley by those lucky passengers 
who had escaped scot-free, Daniel Overdown be- 
ing left at the first cottage, and the stranger, well- 
to-do, taken to the “ White Swan”—a rough lit- 
tle inn, planted in the heart of a quarrymen’s 
settlement, where tourists came not, and business 
was only brisk on Saturday evenings after pay- 
time. There had been a five-mile ride down the 
valley in search of a doctor, who arrived some 
minutes after a second medical man and his as- 
sistant had turned up by special train along with 
two engineers and the break-down gang. 

Whilst the line was being cleared, and the pas- 
sengers accommodated with fresh carriages, the 
doctor and his assistant, warned of pressing 
cases, had descended into the village, where a few 
scared women were talking of the accident, and 
of the poor fellows who had been brought for 
them to nurse. Here ensued the meeting of the 
doctors, the inspection of the wounded, a hurried 
consultation, and the whipping off of the right leg 
below the knee from the unlucky gentleman whom 
nobody knew. - Here was life at stake, and min- 
utes precious, and a serious responsibility hanging 
over the heads of a respectable railway company. 
The sufferer, when he was conscious—which was 
not often the case during the first four-and-twen- 
ty hours—had been asked who he was and where 
he lived, and had shaken his head energetically, 
as if he did not know or did not care, and was 
altogether too excited to be harassed by constant 
questioning. As to Daniel Overdown, whose name 
and address had been found in full in his pocket- 
beok, in his hat, on his collar,and on the left-hand 
tail of his shirt, he was past all excitement and 
as still as stone by this time; and there was much 
attention necessary to set his head right, and 
bring him back to the life which the collision had 
nearly crushed out of him. 

Hence the two serious cases in the village of 
Gravesly, and three days’ rest in Derbyshire, leav- 
ing the rich man and the poor one dependent upon 
strangers’ assistance and the railway. company’s 
supervision. “ Prostrate and helpless,” groaned 
forth the man at the “Swan”; “ Flat as a floun- 
der,” said Daniel Overdown,whom a host of friends 
and acquaintances from Birmingham had already 








come to see, disregarding time and money in their 
interest for his safety. 

It was a strange position—a vivid contrast that 
was subject matter for much thought—this iso- 
lation of the rich man from all kith and kin, and 
the strong muster of friends round the bedside of 
the working-man: Dives left to himself, without a 
soul to care, apparently, whether he lived or died ; 
and Lazarus, a head-centre, who brought a small 
army of humble folk to inquire after his health, 
and to offer its assistance in any way that might 
chance to be of value. In their separate ways 
both men were riddles to the outer world; the 
extra degree of interest and attention which a 
mechanic attracted to himself on one side, and 
the complete isolation on the other of one whose 
wealth might at least have purchased a semblance 
of respect for his grave affliction. 

Still it was the unknown’s obstinacy which prob- 
ably kept friends away, rather than lack of sym- 
pathy from those who owed him fealty. That he 
had not communicated with his friends, and no 
one seemed to have missed him, might be explain- 
ed by more reasons than that of general apathy, 
if the thin, gaunt man in the bed would only open 
his gray lips to solve the mystery he had created. 

Three days after the accident he was conscious 
—terribly conscious that he was in a critical condi- 
tion, that he had lost part of his right limb, that 
he might not get over the shock to his system, 
and that he was alone there, with a strange wo- 
man for nurse. He was very miserable, as well 
as obstinate ; he had not taken his accident calm- 
ly, or the inevitable result with philosophy: it 
was his excitement, now demonstrative, and now 
suppressed, which kept him back, and from which 
he suffered greatly. The mind fought against 
him as well as the body, and it was going hard 
with his struggle for life and strength—the odds 
against the silent man’s salvation. 

There were five sovereigns in his pockets, and 
a card-case that contained only his railway ticket 
—first-class return from Birmingham to Culver- 
ley; and the only marks upon his fine linen 
were a Din German text. There was no clew to 
his identity, and he would not offer one himself, 
when the doctors became anxious, and a few out- 
siders—of whom more anon—grew curious. 

“Don’t worry me,” he murmured to the medi- 
cal man whom the railway directors had sent, with 
their compliments, day after day; “ there is plen- 
ty of time.” 

“Your friends ?” 

“ They can wait, 
ed, wearily. 

“ But it is my duty to warn you again that you 
are in a critical condition.” 

“Do you mean I shall die?” asked the man, 
almost fiercely. 

“No, I do not say that,” answered the doctor, 
cautiously. He had not much hope of him, but 
he would not pledge his word, or wholly disheart- 
en his patient. 

“That I shall live?” 
“With care, and ease to your mind, you may 
» spared—possibly.” 


Everybody can wait,”’ he add- 


“The symptoms are not all against me ? 

“ Not all.” 

“ Thank God for it!” he cried, and then his lips 
quivered, and he tossed his arms strangely about 
his head, and beat the palms of his hands nerv- 
ously upon the patchwork coverlet. 

The doctor gave him drugs, and subdued him 
into temporary lethargy; and then the rector of 
a little village, five miles further inland, came to 
disturb him next day, having heard the news, and 
thinking, good, confident old man, that here was 
a case in which he might be of more service than 
the doctor. : 

The priest failed as well as the physician. The 
wounded man would have no father confessor, or 
put his trust in any one beyond himself. “He 
was a trifle calmer that morning, and answered 
for a while evasively. 

His friends were not anxious about him, he 
knew ; they did not know where he was, and they 
believed in his safety. Where was the necessity 
to alarm them—to distress them ? 

“But they have a right to know the truth.” 

“The truth is better kept away from them,” 
said the patient, between his set teeth. 

“ How can you tell that ?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“ But, sir, have you not a wife, or sons or daugh- 
ters, who are perplexed by your absence, distress- 
ed in mind concerning it, and to whom-even such 
sad news as your accident would be a relief from 
suspense ?” 

“There is no one in suspense about me. I 
have told you so already,” he cried, querulously. 

“Tt seems impossible that this should be so; 
and if you will rely on me, I, a minister of the 
Gospel, will break the news kindly to those with 
whom you may wish me to communicate.” 

The man closed his lips and shut his eyes,and 
would not reply by another word to his visitor. 

There was no more for the minister to do save 
to return home, wondering at the motive for this 
rigid silence. Presently delirium set in again, 
and the sufferer raved of many things and many 
people, but there was no clew to his identity 
throughout, and the doctors thought more of sav- 
ing his life than of getting at his secret. Only 
once the man said, very clearly and distinctly, “ My 
poor Aggie”; and they who nursed him remem- 
bered it and commented upon it later in the day. 

Five or six days after the accident an individ- 
ual, sent by the railway directors, peered round 
the door whilst the patient lay sleeping, looked 
at him attentively, and went away again, after 
asking many questions of the host of the “ Swan,” 
and taking a cursory inspection of the watch and 
wardrobe of the unknown, the stock and diamond 
pin excepted, which the landlord forgot to show 
him. 

“Don’t know him; can’t see anything in it,” 
said the detective; “ but will make inquiries.” 
Which inquiries never came to anything, so far 
as the writer of this narrative is aware. 





The man with the unknown name was of a 
strong constitution, and fought hard for life— 
fought his way through fever and madness to an 
intense prostration, where there appeared to be, 
however, a little chance for his recovery. No 
one harassed him or questioned him now; his 
visitors were the doctors, his only companion a 
smart middle-aged woman, more mechanical than 
inquisitive, and who was his nurse, duly certifi- 
cated from London, and paid by the railway com- 
pany for her services. When a fortnight had 
passed, the newspapers had forgotten the acci- 
dent; there had been many glorious calamities 
in leader type since then; and one man sick at 
Gravesly was nothing to the public, which paid 
its money for fresh news, and disliked vain rep- 
etitions. -He was very ill, and quite forgotten. 
Even the quarrymen in the Derbyshire village 
had got used to his presence, and ceased to talk 
about him. They thought less of him than of 
Daniel Overdown, still suffering internally, and 
not able to be moved, but surfeited with friends 
and kind inquiries from the busy toy-shop of the 
world some few score miles away. 


a 


CHAPTER II. 
DANIEL OVERDOWN. 


Tae man at the “Swan” was well enough at 
last to allow of the bedstead being moved toward 
the window, to the frame of which he was able 
to cling, and thereby raise himself. There was 
nothing familiar in the landscape that met his 
gaze, nothing inspiriting or solacing to him in the 
green valley lying in the lap of the Derbyshire tors. 

It was a prison-house at which he groaned; 
the rugged white stone hills shut him in along 
with the trees and cottages and the brawling 
stream at their base, and there was no escape for 
him. All very picturesque, but very far from 
home, and from those who might be wondering 
now where he was, and why he had not written. 
For time had gone on three weeks, and he had 
sent no news, and would send no news while he 
lay there. 

He could not explain to any one at home what 
mischance had Jed hin in this direction—he could 
never explain it—it was as beyond his courage as 
was the ascent to the hill-top by that thin line of 
rugged path down which a shepherd’s boy seem- 
ed eternally scrambling. Let thein wonder for a 
short while longer till he returned with a strange 
lie to account for his absence and the grave ac- 
cident which had made a cripple of him. There 
was that big fiction to study; and as he looked 
up at the blue sky above the hills, it was per- 
plexity, rather than gratitude for his escape, that 
gave an earnest expression to his pain-racked 
face. He -was a man of some two-and-forty 
years of age, who had been handsome in his 
youth, and who retained some of his good looks 
till that day—a thin-faced man, with features 
sharp-cut and clear, and stamped with a refine- 
ment born of high birth, or hard study, or both. 
He wore neither beard, whiskers, nor mustache ; 
and had it not been for his illness, which had 
aged and lined him, would have looked younger 
than his years. Even in his night-shirt, with his 
long neck craning over the window-sill, there was 
something of the “swell” about him—a stand- 
offish kind of man, with whom one would not 
care to joke on an early acquaintance, or slap on 
the back and call “ old fellow,” or abbreviate his 
Christian name, or twist it into slang, after the 
fashion of these free and easy times. 

All the excitement that he had shown at an 
earlier period of his stay at the “ White Swan,” 
and which may have been part of his malady 
rather than of his character, had disappeared, 
and was replaced by a calm, if somewhat forced, 
imperturbability. He was grave and polite and 
even grateful to his doctors; but there was no 
lowering of the veil before his life; on the con- 
trary, the same studied intention of keeping him- 
self and his antecedents in the shadow. He was 
anxious to read the newspapers, and still more 
anxious to know when he would be considered 
strong enough to leave—to be carried on a litter 
down the valley even, and placed in a first-class 
carriage, if the company would stop the train for 
him en rowte—anything, so that he could be free 
of the position to which his accident had reduced 
him. By common consent, agvit ‘were, he had 
taken and been called by the name of Welby; 
but nobody believed in the name, and he did not 
assume the manner of one who believed in it 
himself. 

He was not strong enough to quit his room 
when it was announced one early evening by the 
landlord of the “ White Swan” that a person be- 
low-stairs was anxious to see him. Mr. Welby 
—we will call him by the name that he has 
adopted, for the nonce — elevated his eyebrows 
and stared at his host. 

“To see me?’ said Mr. Welby, as if taking 
time to consider the position, whilst he repeated 
slowly the landlord’s message. 

“ Yes, sir; for‘a few minutes.” 

“Did he*ask for me in particular ?—did he 
mention my name ?” 

“ He didn’t mention any particular name, sir,” 
replied the landlord, with an objectionable grin 
extending over his broad red face; “he said the 
gentleman upstairs who had met with the acci- 
dent.” 

“T decline to see him.” 

“T thought you would.” 

“ Why 2” was the quick inquiry. 

“ Well, sir, I thought it was a bit rude of the 
young fellow—forcing like—just because you 
wish to’keep yourself to yourself.” 

“Is this man very anxious to see me?” asked 
Mr. Welby, with more interest. 

“T should say he was,” replied the landlord, 
deliberately. 

“ Does he pretend to know me? Where does 
hecome from? Whatkind of manishe? What 
is his name?” 





The host of the “ White Swan” answered the 
last question first. 

“His name is Overdown, sir. He’s the young 
man who was hurt at the same time as yourself, 
and was brought down the Grey Tor Vale, to 
Skemmick’s cottage.” 

“Oh! that man,” said Mr. Welby, thoughtful- 
ly. “He is well enough to get about, then ?” 

=Ta.” 

“To go away ?” 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

“Lucky fellow!” added Mr. Welby, with a 
sigh. 

He lay at the open window so still and silent 
after this that the landlord took it as a hint the 
subject was dismissed, and that Mr. Overdown 
miglit be dismissed also; but when he was open- 
ing the door to depart, Mr. Welby said, quickly 
and sharply, 

“Stay!” 

The “ White Swan” came to a full stop again. 

“One moment, Mr. Giles.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

“T have been thinking,” he said, slowly, “ that 
I will see this Mr.—Mr.—whatever his name may 
be. He is a fellow-sufferer, and we have both 
been martyrs to gross carelessness. He is tlie 
man whom I have seen drawn in a Bath-chair 
down the valley there ?” 

“That's him,” said the landlord, emphatically. 

“Show him upstairs.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Giles retired, and Mr. Welby drew the 
dressing-gown, which he had ordered to be pur- 
chased for him, more closely round his spare form, 
and put himself somewhat into attitude, more as 
if by habit than with any design to impress his 
coming visitor. One could almost imagine that 
Mr. Welby had been in the habit of receiving 
deputations, and the first wave of his thin white 
hand in the direction of a chair, as Mr. Daniel 
Overdown entered the room, would have added 
to the idea in the mind of an observant man. 

Mr. Overdown was looking white and ill still, 
and the extreme blackness of his hair and eyes 
threw the pallor of his countenance into stronger 
relief than had he been a fairer man. He was a 
dapper little fellow of five feet five, and of three- 
and-twenty years of age, with a quick, brisk step 
of his own, that his railway shaking ought to 
have taken out of him. He came into the room 
like a man ready to receive an order, or measure 
something off-hand, and his sharp glance round 
the apartment and at the invalid told of a char- 
acter which was hardly satisfied with itself until 
it had grown familiar with “ surroundings.” 
There was an ease about Mr. Overdown’s manner, 
also, that was striking in a man of his class, and, 
dressed as he was, in a smeary suit of fustian, 
patent to factory life and labor. It was not the 
fussy obtrusiveness of a man ill at ease, and en- 
deavoring to mask his nervousness by an air of 
self-assumption, but a demeanor that was natural, 
and which did not seem likely to be readily over- 
awed or subdued. He was self-possessed, but not 
insolent, and he waited respectfully enough for 
Mr. Welby to open the conversation. 

“You have expressed a wish to see me,” said 
Mr. Welby at last. 

“Well, for the matter of that, sir, I have seen 
you already,” was the brisk answer. 

“Indeed! Where?” 

“Looking from that window down the valley, 
when my mates came to take a turn with the 
Bath-chair last Saturday and Sunday ; looking as 
miserable, too, I was inclined to fancy, as if you 
were sorry I had got the start of you.” 

He Jaughed pleasantly at this, but Mr. Welby 
only regarded him gravely in return. He was 
not well enough just then to appreciate a joke. 

“T was miserable,” he said, however; “it is 
hard | am the last to recover.” 

“Somebody must be the last,” returned Over- 
down. “I don’t think that that idea would have 
entered my head had I been in your place. But 
there’s no telling human nature; that’s my the- 
ory, sir; there’s no making any man or woman 
out completely—no ‘making one’s self out. 
There’s a cobweb always in some dark corner or 
other, bustle'about as we may.” 

Mr. Welby stared at this remark, launched at 
him, as it were, and his face must have shown 
that he disliked it, for Mr. Overdown said, quickly : 

“You will excuse that little bit of the shop, 
sir; but I dm a man with a habit of going it 


generally for the improvement of my species, ° 


after my worthy step-father’s: pattern, though I 
don’t agree with him, mind you. You know my 
step-father, I dare say ?” 

“It is not likely.” 

“Not Dobson, the delegate? Why, he’s been 
loeked up half a dozen times, and proud.he is of 
it, too. He has done a mighty deal of good in his 
day—and a mighty deal of harm,” he added, dryly. 

“The name is familiar to me—from the news- 
papers, I suppose.” 

“Most likely: when he’s not in prison you'll 
find him in the papers. He’s getting queer now, 
and isn’t half as bright as he used to be, poor 
old boy. But I have not come to bother you 
about family matters,” he added, as Mr. Welby 
put one hand to his forehead, as though his head 
ached. 

“ You talk very rapidly,” said Mr. Welby, half 
apologetically, “and I have not been used to con- 
versation lately.” 


“T am sorry,” 


said the other. “I ought to 
have been more careful, considering my friends 
came down in droves to see me, and talked me 
clean off my head in twenty-four hours, after-our 
spill. But healthy people have no consideration 
for sick ones. That’s another of my theories, 
that in ninety-nine men out of a hundred there 
isn’t—but you don’t care whether there isn’t or 
is, just now; do you?” 

“T can’t say I follow you,” said Mr..Welby, 
wearily. “ Will you excuse my lying down? I 


am not as strong as I thought I was.” 
“T am talking you silly; that’s like me,” the 
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man muttered, in self-disparagement. “Let me 
help you.” 

With a care that reminded Mr. Welby of his 
certificated nurse down-stairs, the young man 
shifted the pillows of the sufferer, moved him 
with gentle but strong arms, rendered him alto- 
gether more comfortable. : 

“The fact is, lam so glad to get back to Bir- 
mingham, and to work, and to Daddy Dobson, 
who's down with the gout—and a devil to man- 
age when heis gouty—and to my Saturday dis- 
cussions, and all that kind of thing, that Iam as 
talkative as an old woman, and have as little 
thought for others as that lump of spar has upon 
the mantel-piece. Excuse me—I think I mean 
well, but am plaguy rough at times. Want of 
cultivation this,” he added, by way of explanation. 

“May I ask if you have any motive in calling 
upon me, Mr. Overdown ?” inquired Mr. Welby, 
politely. 

“It has not appeared yet, has it?” was the sly 
rejoinder, 

wo No.”’ 

“T have a heap of reasons, but I must begin 
again at full length if you wish to know them all.” 

“T don’t think £ can bear much more,” 
Mr. Welby, feebly. 

The young man overpowered him by his supe- 
rior health, and beat down all desire to snub him 
or quell his insufferable loquacity. Mr. Welby 
realized how weak he was now; for he was a 
man grim and deterrent when his ill moods were 
uppermost, and people who bored him came in 
his way. Not that he disliked this young man, 
take him altogether, although his recovery from 
the accident annoyed him, and was an indirect 
affront to him. God knows how much longer he 
was to be tied to that wretched room, and that 
outlook at the valley and the great gray hills, and 
the eternal isolation which accompanied them! 
He should never see an English hill-side or one 
of its fair valleys again without realizing the bit- 
terness of his terrible incapacity 

“T called to say good-by to a man who was 
smashed up with me,” said Mr. Overdown, “and 
to ask you if I can be of any service in Birming- 
ham.” j 

“T do not live in Birmingham.” 

“You come to Birmingham now and then, 
though.” 

“ How do you know 2” 

“T have seen you in the streets. Once you call- 
ed at my governor’s factory—Edgewick’s Small- 
arms. I remember your face perfectly.” 

Mr. Welby winced. What an objectionable 
memory this man had! What evil genius led 
him to ask him into his room ? 

“It must have been years ago,” he muttered, 

“ Yes, five or six years, perhaps. There was 
a lady with you—very tall, and dark, and hand- 
some; and Mr. Edgewick went round the factory 
with you both. Old Ed 
one.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Welby, in reply to his 
visitor’s past offer of assistance. “Iam obliged 
by your consideration for me; but the greatest 
kindness is to allow me to get well by myself.” 

“Yes; that’s the strange part of it,” remarked 
Mr. Overdown; “and that is why I take the lib- 
erty of saying you can’t get well after any such 
fashion.” ; 

“Can’t get well? Great Heaven, man!” he ex. 
claimed, testily, “ ’m getting well rapidly.” 

“You want friends here. 
can't get on without friends.” 

“T haven’t any,” was the bitter answer. 

“Oh! I don’t believe that.” 

“T haven’t a friend I wish to see. 
ing, Mr.—Mr. Overdown. 
ing. 

“Don’t mention it. 
better, sir.” 

He went with his brisk step to the door and 
paused again. 


said 











ewick; not the young 








A man in distress 


Good-even- 





I thank you for eall- 





Good-evening. I wish you 


“ Of course [ don’t care about your reasons for 
hiding—” he began. 

“ Hiding !” 
the invalid. 

“Tam not very curious in that way, and other 
folks’ secrets don’t trouble me much,” he contin- 
ued ; “but still I can’t help feeling | might be of 
use here, and I should like to be of use. Surely 
there is somebody to whom you would be glad to 
send a word.” 

Mr. Welby compressed his lips. This was the 
old torturing business over again by stupid people 
who meant well, but could never fathom to the 
depth of a secret with which he had been deter- 
mined to die—with which he had thought it best 
to die, being an inflexible being in his way. 

“Thank you, no,’ said Mr. Welby. 
evening.” 

“T leave some time to-morrow for the Culver- 
ley station, in Skemmick’s pig-cart, and shall 
take the first train to Birmingham, passing by 
this valley without another upset, [ hope, ugly as 
the curve is round the base of that confounded 
quarry. You were going to Culverley when the 
accident happened ; is there no one worth send- 
ing a word to there ?”’ 

“No one now,” said Mr. Welby, in a deep voice. 

‘* Tf there had been, I~” 

“ For God’s sake, don’t kill me with your per- 
tinacity,” raved forth the man at last; “ you see 
1 do not require your assistance. 


was the indignant ejaculation of 


* Good- 


I know T am 
ungrateful,” he added, in a weaker voice, and with 
the instinctive feeling of a gentleman that he had 
given unnecessary offense in return for a proffer- 
ed kindness; “ but I shalk be well enough soon 
to manage my own affairs.” 

“T hope so, sir, with all my heart.” 

“Tm sure of it—almost.” 

“ And if not quite as sure to-morrow—and be- 
fore I go—why, you have only to send down a 
word to me at Skemmick’s, and I'll come on, sir, 
sharp.” 

“Thank you—very much.” 

“And so good-night to you.” 

“ Good-night,” 

















CHAPTER ITI. 


A LATE ARRIVAL, 


Tuvs the two men parted, and Daniel Over- 
down went slowly out of the inn, pondering over 
the mystery of Mr. Welby’s life. He smoked a 
pipe over the problem as he walked along the 
valley, where the shadows of night were gather- 
ing together and stealing up the sides of the giant 
tors, whose overlapping brows of granite stood 
out clear and sharp against the deep blue of the 
sky above them. 

“I suppose there’s a woman at the bottom of 
it,” Daniel Overdown said, as he turned back to- 
ward Mr. Skemmick’s cottage, “and that’s his 
lookout, not mine. Always a woman at the bot- 
tom of every trouble under the sun, some people 
say.” 

‘He was not so strong as he had bargained for, 
for he found that he had ventured too far along 
the valley, and was unable to get back without a 
rest. He sat down on the bank, with his legs 
dangling over the stream, which, swift, noisy, and 
turgid, rushed past him in endless wrath with 
the obstacles in its way—a river discontented for- 
He refilled, lighted, and smoked another 
pipe, and thought of his own affairs now in lieu 
of those of the gentleman at the “ White Swan” 
—of his little house in one of the grimiest streets 
of Birmingham, of the work next week, of his 
busy daily life ; of his life apart from labor, the lei- 
sure hours which he devoted, as he thought, to the 
improvement of men less clever than himself ; of 
his whole career, which, clear as the day, most 
people knew ; of his ambitions, of which, dark as 
the on-coming night, no one dreamed save himself, 
and which were only dreams. He thought away 
every scrap of daylight, and when he rose to pro- 
ceed the rest of his journey to Skemmick’s, it 
was under a sky blazing with a host of stars, 

Wien he was in the shadowy village where 
the lights were, the sign of the “* White Swan” re- 
minded him of his old fellow-passenger, and, with 
hig gaze directed to the window, closed and cur- 
tained for the night, he muttered again, 

“Yes, I should say there’s a woman at the 
bottom of it, if we could only find out, or cared 
to take the trouble to find out.” 

He had not been a nervous man before the ac- 
cident; on the contrary, very self-possessed and 
cool, and a trifle opinionated; but he gave a side- 
wise jump as he became aware of a two-horse 
equipage standing before the door of the “ White 
Swan.” There was so little light in the village, 
which boasted not. of gas in so rural a district, 
that he fancied it was a hearse and two black 
horses at first sight, and that Mr. Welby had died 
suddenly, and been as suddenly fetched by an un- 
dertaker of business promptitude. When he had 
recovered himself he became aware that it was 
simply a post-chaise which had scared him, with 
a postilion standing at the horses’ heads, and the 
landlord standing by the side of the postilion. 

“ Here—hi! Mr. Overdown,” called forth the 
landlord, “ you are wanted down at Skemmick’s.” 

“ Who wants me?” 

“The lady who came in this.” 

“To see him?” inquired Mr. Overdown, with a 
gesture of his hand in the direction of the upstairs 
window. 

“Yes, that’s it. When she heard he was asleep, 
and that you had been with him half an hour ago, 
she said she would see you first, and went off in 
a hurry to Skemmick’s,” 

“ Oh, indeed.” 

Mr. Overdown proceeded on his journey. At 
the end of the village, or the beginning of it, ae- 
cording to which way one looked at this small 
settlement, was the one-storied stone house of 
Mr. Skemmick, quarryman ; tnd thither the man 
from Birmingham proceeded, opening the door 
by means of a primitive latch from the outside, 
and stepping at once, without any ceremony of a 
passage, into a red-tiled front parlor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Skemmick, a rosy-faced young 
couple, were there as usual, and two little Skem- 
micks, twin boys, who were only awed by a stran- 
ger’s presence from making a dash at Mr, Over- 
down’s legs at the first moment of his arrival, 
and a tall and stately lady, very white and wan, 
whose heavy black silk dress was forever after- 
ward to Mrs. Skemmick a thing of wonder and 
beauty and cost. Stiff as a turnpike post it was. 

“There’s Mr. Overdown, mum, as I was a speak- 
ing to you about,” said Mrs. Skemmick, by way 
of introduction. 

“This is the woman he didn’t want to see, 
muttered Mr. Overdown to himself, as he took off 
his cap and made his best bow to the lady. 


ever, 


: sao ; 
CHAPTER IV. 
MR. OVERDOWN DOES NOT MAKE HIMSELF USEFUL. 


A capitaL memory for faces had Daniel Over- 
down. Some men are blessed, or afflicted, by this 
gift to a remarkable extent, and Mr. Overdown 
was one of them. He remembered the lady at 
onee; she it was who had accompanied “ Mr. 
Welby” over Edgewick’s Small arms factory 
some five or six years since, the tall, dark lady 
of whom he had spoken to the invalid at the 
“White Swan.” He should have known her any- 
where, first, by her height, which was five feet 
eight at least; secondly, by her pale, handsome, 
fretful-looking face, upon which more than one 
comment had been made, sotto voce, on the day 
of the visitors’ inspection of the works. 

Probably it had been a weary expression then 
—the look of a woman whose health was indif- 
ferent, or whose interest had not been awakened, 
or who was very quickly bored by small-arms in 
all stages of manufacture, and by the legion of 
workmen employed upon their construction. 
Certainly on that day her indifference had been 
generally marked ; and Mr. Overdown still remem- 
bered how she had walked with grave demeanor 
from room to room, glancing at very little, and 
leaving all the questioning to her husband, 








It was the same face—scarcely changed in any 
degree—a trifle whiter, perhaps, as if anxiety or 
the fatigue of travelling had left its mark there. 
She was sitting with one arm resting on the ta- | 
ble, and her gloved hand supporting her chin; | 
and she did not change her attitude as Mr. Over- 
down advanced. She looked at him from two 
clear brown eyes, as if she doubted him, or was 
on her guard against any statement he might | 
make. 

“ Good-evening, ma’am,” he said, in his usual | 
brisk way, and the lady faintly inclined her head 
to his salutation, keeping her steady eyes upon 
him. 

“Your name is Overdown, this good woman 
tells me,” the lady said, slowly and deliberately. 

“ At your service, madam,” he replied. 

“Those in my service are invariably well | 
paid,” she said, meaningly, but in the same slow | 
tones ; “and you will be no exception to the rule 
if you are able to assist me.” 

“T am afraid there is no chance of remunera- 
tion, then,” he added, lightly. 

“ Why no chance ?” 

“ Because I don’t see my way to be of assist- | 
tance to you.” } 


| 
} 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Ah! you are in my husband’s confidence,” 
she added, with a faint ring of scorn in her reply. 

“T think not,” answered Mr. Overdown ; “ that 
is, if your husband is the sick gentleman at the 
‘White Swan.’” 

“T have reason to believe he is. I have not | 
seen him yet,” she replied, and the gloved hand 
left her chin and clasped the other in her lap 
tightly and quickly. It was the first evidence of 
emotion that she had shown. 

“Mr. Welby 2” 

“That is the name he goes by in this place?” | 
she inquired. 

“That is the name,” was the reply. 

“There was a railway accident some weeks 
since near the Grey Tor Vale, and you and Mr. 
Welby were the two passengers whom it was 
found expedient to bring here ?” } 

“Yes, madam.” 

“You and this gentleman were going on to 
Culverley —a small town ten miles away, I 
think ?” 

* About ten miles,” answered Mr. Overdown. 

He did not reply to the first portion of the in- 
quiry, be hardly knew why. It was no business 
of his; he had not been enjoined to secreey, but | 
there was a secret, good or bad, connected with 
Mr. Welby’s mission, and he did not feel disposed 
to help to betray it. It could bring no happi- | 
ness to the tall woman, who had travelled post- 
haste to solve the mystery for herself; he was | 
assured of that already. It might even mar | 
some chance of happiness, of future confidence, 
for what he knew of the matter, and he would 
give every man his fair chance. 

The lady was quick enough to detect his hesi- 
tation. 

“T asked if you and Mr. Welby were travelling 
to Culverley,” she said. 


| 


“T was going several miles past Culverley, on 
business; where Mr. Welby was going I can not 
say.” 

“You had not seen him before the accident ?” 

“Once before—years ago—at Edgewick’s fa 
tory in Birmingham,” 

“Only once before ?” 

“Only once.” 

“* May [ask how many times you and Mr. Wel- 
by have met since?” 

“T have seen him looking out of the window 
of his room more than once, watching me down | 
the valley so wistfully that my heart has ached | 
for him.” | 

“You went to see him this evening—you were 
anxious to see him, the landlord of the inn in- 
forms me.” 

“T wished to see a fellow-sufferer before 
went away to-morrow, He seemed to be very 
much alone and very unhappy, and I thought I 
might be of some service.” 

“ Well »” 

“ Well,” said Daniel Overdown ; “ that’s all.” 

“ Did he not trust you ?” 

“Na” 


Not with a message to his wife—or to any 
other lady or gentleman ?” she added, after a 
pause, 
“Not a word. He said he was getting well, 
and should soon be able to act for himself.” 
““No wish expressed of any kind, then?” she 
added, doubtingly. 
“No,” replied Mr, Overdown, for the third | 
time. | 
“You are telling me the truth, I hope,” said 
the lady ; and the face lost suddenly its weariness | 
| 
| 


or fretfulness of expression, and was full of eager- 
ness for a few fleeting minutes, whilst she spoke. 
“You do not know what a life-long misery a few 
deceitful words of yours may cause now. If you 
are a good man, you will tell me all you know.” 

“* Madam, unfortunately [ know nothing,” an- | 
swered Overdown. “I am not in your husband's 
confidence. He will probably tell you all when 
you meet. You will excuse me, but I hardly un 
derstand why you expect information from me.” 

“ Because—” she began; then she came to a | 
full stop, and the old weary look returned with | 
her enforced silence. Because she distrusted Mr. 
Welby, thought Daniel Overdown, and considered 
the truth more easily got at in the quarryman’s 
cottage than from the lips of the sufferer at the 
“Swan”; because, had he, the mechanic, known 
the truth, money might have bribed it out of him, 
in the estimation of this fine lady, who was evi- 
dently as perplexed as everybody else as to Mi 
Weiby’s motives for coming down to Derbyshire. | 

Mr. Overdown did not press for a reply. He | 
leaned against the wainscot table by the latticed 
window, and twisted his cap round in his hands, 
There was no more to say on either side, he im- 
agined. He knew nothing of Mr. Welby’s second 
life—that life in the shade, and forever apart 
from life with this lady—and hence there was no | 





need for further conversation. Still Mrs. Welby 
seemed reluctant to depart, although Mr ; 
Skemmick and their awe-struck children were 
dying to get rid of her. 

“Tt is strange,” Mrs. Welby rmured at last 
as she rose, “I have no alternative save to be- 


lieve vou.’ 








“T am sorry you doubt my word, but” 
ing his head lightly, 
“T shail get over it.” 

“T doubt everything and ev 
she muttered, more to herself than to her listen- 
ers, “If Ihave hurt your feelin 


and laughing li 


rybody just now,” 
r rs you must for- 
give me, but I am a woman nat 


perplexed 
rainy perp xed, 
I am not myself.” 


It was a graceful apolog f made with tl 
same air of weariness which had marked her ge 
eral demeanor, and Mr. Overdown bowed aga n, 
and said, “ Don’t mention it,” and then followed 
her out of the house, and slow! ong the dark 
and dusty roadway in the direction of the inn, 


The lady glanced at him with a faint surprise 
after a while. 

“T hardly require an escort; I am taking you 
out of your way,” she said j 

“T will see you as far as tl * with your 
permission,” 

The lady inclined her head, and 
somewhat 


walked on 
slowly. The suspicion had come to 
her again—was she a suspicious woman ?—that 
the man had something to tell her, 


he had postponed 


alone together. She might have 


after all, and 
revelation till they we 





seen that be 





fore. It was natural that he should be discreet 
before the people at the cott 1g She slackene d 
her pace still more, and once glanced askance at 
her companion, but he was pr iy 
moodily, with his hands claspe . 
and his eyes directed to the ground. She ga 

him time, but he would not avail himself of i 


and she remarked at last, “ You | 
further to say, Mr. Ov ’ 
“ Nothing, except tl 


s: that if I ean be of any 
use in this muddle to you or your husband, I am 
willing. I do not 


know,” he added, “* why I 


should push myself forward, but I have still tl 
notion I might be of service.” 


“IT do not see how you can help me,” she re 
plied, more coldly, 


“If | were to break the news to the gentleman 


that you have arrived, f 





’ gges 1. 

“Do you think my presence will frighten him 
so much ?” she asked, with slow sev t 

‘He does not expect you,” was the reply 

“T shall not seare ua great dea 

“He is very weak 

“i will be « irel l of il iN 

“Why, that’s vour duty,” said Mr. Overdown, 
bluntly; “‘though,’ he added, “it’s not every 


woman who knows her duty, or where forgive- 








ness might step in even before it and make things 
straight again.” 

Daniel Overdown addressed this aphorism to 
the dusty road, but the lady at his side glance | 


quickly at him. 

“Are you a religious man?” she 
greater interest. 

“Can’t say [ am, exactly; though I have been 
to ch ipel once or twice Uda, isn't 1? 

“For a man of your ¢ 
answered 

“You don’t know what my class is, or how it 
behaves itself after work,” he replied. “We are 
not all at the public-houses guzzling down o 
grievances and our wages. We'’re— 
the ‘Swan,’ and that ugly black co 


and I will wish you a good-evenin 





But here’s 


1 Ol yours 


“ Good-evening.” 


“Tm still at Edgewick’s Small-arm factory, 
i, with emphasi 
“if not, why, all the better for us all. Good 
night again, and good luck to you, 


Birmingham, if wanted,” h 


und hin 











He jerked his thumb towat ithe window where 
the light was burning, and she might have read 
a warning in his gesture if she had cared to take 
it from one so immea ably »w her vn po 
sition in the world, But vas a woman who 
had faith in herself, as well as in God he great- 
er faith in her own poor estimate of what was 
right and just than in His, although she would 
not have dared to confess it, or ved even 


that she had it. 


And it was with this immense measure of self- 
confidence that the tail lady went back to the 
“Swan,” and to the husband whom she had 


tracked there. 
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Mary A.—Your silk is very t for winter, but will 
look well with a basque o V not plust Make 
your velveteen with a long red te, and with 
lengthwise bands of fur at do not pass around the 
Skirt, 

HENRIETTA A long black cloth or camel’s-hair dol- 
man cloak, trimmed with b k Astrakhan fur or t 
cloth that imitates it, is what you want 

H. O. D.—You, might make a d « your 
silk, with a polonaise of darker 8 
shirred pelisse ar ’ al t for 
the street in preference to th " 

Mrs. T. E.—Get a « « plush walking coat and t 
ban for your boy, and a cloth iid or at l 
English homespt cloak, la p 1 do - 
breasted, for your girl. 

James C.—Pear cream-colored Ves carried 
or worn by both g 8 d us 8a dreas evel 


ing weddings. 

A Get ottoman cloth for a black redingote 
bordered with black fur Use cloth 
velvet. 


with plum-colored 

F, Z. F.—Change your cloth sleeves into coat sleeves. 
Take up darts in y 
fi 4 





+ {vu make It closer- 


tting. 
Many Morris.—Seal-skin p 


season for ck 


sh is worn again thi 
mikes, but we do not know that it will bh 
worn next year. Get a thick sott cloth instead, anc 
have it made long, with square sleeves and fur trim- 
ming 

Mrs. Morrison.—Jackets of both plain and brocaded 
velvet will be made single-breasted, shorter on the 
sides, and pleated behind. Plain small metal or cro 
cheted buttous of the color of the jacket, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—{ Continued.) 
AT THE FLOWER SHOW. 


Way should Monica come up to them in this 
marked manner, while Mrs. Anthony stood apart, 
her vivacious little face aflame, and her sparkling 
black eyes so full of malice and disdain? And 
why should Armine look as he did? He said 
nothing, truly, and he did nothing that might not 
have been said and done by any one in the place, 
without calling forth remark or betraying inten- 
tion. Still he looked, and the eyes are traitors 
where all the rest keeps counsel. Yes, it was 
Monica Barrington who stood between her and 
her beloved. Jt was Monica whom Armine loved, 
and Monica loved him. It came before her with 
the flash of a sudden illumination. Fool that she 
had been not to have seen it before! But the 
punishment was ready, and the whip of scorpions 
was lying close to her hand. 

It was a painful moment for all concerned save 
Monica, and she, the unconscious pivot on which 
everything was turning, was full only of kindness 
for each: believing in Edward's integrity, and 
wishing to prove that she did, pitying Ione’s iso- 
lation, and therefore desirous to pay her public- 
ly as much attention as to any other, and full of 
sorrow for Armine, to whom, however, she want- 
ed to show only the ordinary courtesy of ordinary 
friendship, not confessing that any cause for spe- 
cial sympathy existed at all. But though it be 
an angel’s wing which fans the five, the powder- 
magazine will be reached at last, and the song of 
a seraph can bring down an avalanche all the 
same as the cry of a boor; and the suspicion of 
a jealous woman is as the fire burning close to 
the powder-magazine, and the avalanche trem- 
bling on the mountain-side. 

After she had watched her husband for some 
time, and read in his face more than it revealed, 
lone turned abruptly to Edward Formby, still 
standing there doing his best to strangle his dis- 
appointment and accept the situation with seren- 
ity, but not succeeding quite to his satisfaction. 

“Will you come with me to the other tents 2” 
she said, hardily, flashing the full light of her 
glorious eyes on him, and smiling with studied 
sweetness as she spoke. Her smile was forced ; 
the brilliancy of her eyes was artificial and made 
up; the allurement which she threw into them 
was a mere trick of the muscles; and her voice, 
never musical, was deeper and more dissonant 
than usual; and her nervous hands played rest- 
Jessly with the handle of her parasol. Edward 
Formby saw none of all these signs of a mind ill 
at ease, and a woman’s grace to one man mask- 
ing a woman’s torture because of another. He 
was simply delighted that she had asked him to 
go with her. It was in some sort a salve for his 
mortification, 

‘What is there to see ?” asked Armine, to in- 
clude himself. 

“Some very charming wild-flower bouquets in 
one, and some really fine fruit in the other,” said 
Monica, looking at Ione, who, still smiling boldly 
into Edward’s face, did not look back at her. 

“Yes, let us go,” said Edward, partly dense 
and partly charmed. 

Armine was cautious of rocks ahead and dan- 
gers of which he had to beware. Ione’s strange 
vibration of manner; the patent coldness, and 
something worse, of the crowd ; Monica’s evident 
desire to be more than ordinarily kind, and to 
throw the wgis of her name and repute about 
them in their isolation; Edward Formby’s em- 
barrassment; the consciousness of his own in- 
debtedness, and now, the growing fear of the mo- 
tives which had made his friend so generous— 
not Ione’s sudden illumination brought more pain 
to her than his thoughts brought to him, as he 
smiled with the forced smile of society and good- 
breeding, and made believe that nothing ailed 
him or his. 

The four gathered into a little knot, and turned 
to leave the tent, and the crowd fell back as they 
passed, as if they were indeed smitten with lep- 
rosy. Even Monica’s saintly repute did not pro- 
tect her from blame in associating herself thus 
publicly with the discarded of the day, and all ei- 
ther looked askance or turned aside altogether to 
avoid them. Only Rachel Major came timidly 
forward, and for the first time in her life offered 
her hand to the master of Hillside. It was her 
poor little faithful protest, and her brave little 
act of adhesion and advocacy. 

“ T was so sorry, Mr. Formby, to keep you wait- 
ing!” said Ione, as they turned away. 

She had pointedly and resolutely separated 
herself from her husband and Monica. She 
would not let Monica walk with her, as this last 
had wished and endeavored to do, but had taken 
Edward Formby to herself, while consigning her 
husband to Miss Barrington in that unmistak- 
able way which includes a contest if it be not ac- 
cepted. 

An apology from Ione was one of those strange 
variations in the main theme of a character for 
which no one is prepared—one of those varia- 
tions which break up the most compact theories, 
and demand a new alphabet for the book of the 
soul, 

“You are very good,” said Edward, a troubled 
kind of radiance in his eyes. “I began to fear 
you were not coming.” 

“ After I had promised you?” she said, with 
flattering reproach. “That was not like me.” 
After a pause, as if to better emphasize her 
words, she added: “ Nor what I should have 
done to you at any time.” 
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“T am glad to hear that,” he said, his voice a 
little unsteady. “I did not think you would have 
ever done anything special for me.” 

“No?” She turned her eyes on him with one 
of her strange flashing looks—turning so that 
Armine and Monica should see her face. ‘“ How 
little you know me!” she said. And then, with 
the same flattering accent of reproach, she add- 
ed, “I thought you understood me better than 
this, by now.” . 

“Sometimes I think I do, and then something 
happens, and I am all abroad again,” said Ed- 
ward, in his literal, straightforward way. 

“You are certainly very much abroad if you 
doubt my—how shall I call it ?—my affection 
for you,” said Ione, boldly. 

“Have I really a place in your affections?” 
asked Edward, in a low voice, pretending to ex- 
amine some fruit which he did not see, and 
steadying himself against the bench as he spoke. 

She glanced back at her husband. He was 
talking to Monica Barrington, and not looking 
at the show. 

“A place?” she asked. “What would you 
say if I told you—all?” 

“That I love you—better than my life,” he an- 
swered. 

His large hand trembled like a girl's, his hand- 
some ruddy face was illumined with a sudden 
glory like a god’s—but a god suppliant for all 
his power, subdued for all his strength. “Do 
you love me, Ione ?—can you ?” he asked. 

His voice and words sobered her. She was 
using him for her revenge, not for her pleasure ; 
indifferent whether she made him suffer or not, 
so long as she could make him the scourge for 
her griefs. 

“No,” she said, taking herself back like a bow 
suddenly relaxed. “Ido not love you, Mr. Form- 
by. I love him.” 

For the second time she turned and looked at 
her husband; and as she looked, Monica struck 
her foot against one of the supports of the 
benches, and slightly sprained her ankle. 

There was no cry, no exclamation on either 
side, as Armine sprang forward to help her; 
there was only one rapid look, one brief glance 
from him to her, and a gentle little smile of grati- 
tude from her to him. But it was enough. That 
look burned into Ione’s brain, and for the moment 
she did not know where she was, nor what had 
happened, nor what was going to happen. All 
that she was conscious of was that she was in a 
storm—it seemed to her a storm of the elements. 
The throbbing pulses beating in her ears were 
like the waves of the sea dashing against the 
sides of the tent; the fiery streams of hate and 
anguish and passion and jealousy traversing her 
brain and flashing in her eyes were like light- 
ning darting through the skies; the dark sense 
of infinite despair was like some dreadful eclipse, 
where the sun was blotted out, and all nature 
was lying dead. She was recalled to herself by 
hearing her name spoken in Italian, as Vincen- 
zo stood bare-headed before her. He was her 
thought taken shape and form—he should be 
her avenger, and Edward was her revenge. 

The rich scents of the fruit heaped up on the 
benches were stimulating and intoxicating. The 
wide nostrils of Vincenzo seemed to draw them 
in like food, like wine, as a wild beast draws in 
the scent of blood. His glittering eyes were full 
of fire; his face was instinct with that passion- 
ate sense of life which is so near to cruelty ; and 
yet, as he stood there bare-headed, he smiled, and 
was good-natured and careless and complaisant, 
according to his race and nation; ready for a 
smile, a caress, or a crime, as it might chance— 
a mafiose for the one part, a devoted friend for 
the other, a lover to the death, and an enemy as 
intense as a lover. 

No one knew what he said to Ione, and no 
one knew what she answered back tohim. They 
spoke in Sicilian, and their speech isolated them. 
But she did not say what he, knowing all, had 
expected her to say. She did not order him to 
kill those two who loved each other, to her shame 
and hurt. Still, he said to himself: “ It will come. 
She will come to me at last, and I shall hold her 
in my hand as she held the dead bird at the 
mill.” 

“Shall we go into the open air?” asked Mon- 
ica, who had turned deadly white. “I find this 
tent so stifling, and my ankle hurts me a little. 
Will you give me your arm, Edward ?” 

Ione turned from her rudely. 

“No, stay with me, Mr. Formby,” she said, im- 
periously. “I think I shall call you Edward, like 
all the rest,” she added, with a harsh laugh. 

“Do,” returned Edward, who indeed could say 
no less. 

“My husband can take Miss Barrington,” con- 
tinued Ione, with an evil smile and a mocking 
accent as she said these words, ‘‘my husband,” 
once the dearest of all to her, now the most pain- 
ful. “ Armine, take Miss Barrington,” she went 
on to say, not looking at him, and speaking with 
intense insolence. “I will stay here.” 

“T will certainly take Miss Barrington,” said 
Armine, offering his arm to Monica, who took it 
because she was no longer able to stand alone ; 
“but I wish you to come too, Ione. This tent is 
too close for you.” 

“T intend to stay here,” said Ione. “ You are 
happier without me, and I am happier without 
you. Go,” she said, angrily. “Do you want me 
to make a scene, Armine, and turn you out of the 
tent by force ?” 

Monica looked at Ione as she might have look- 
ed at something strange and changed. That 
pale face, those burning eyes, those quivering 
nostrils, that cruel mouth, this infinite insolence 
and unrestrained anger—what did it mean ? with 
Vincenzo standing there bare-headed, smiling, 
looking from each to each with glittering eyes 
and wide flat nostrils, drinking in the heavy scents 
of the fruits like wine—or blood. 

She turned to Armine, and her old love came 
back in ber heart, like a flood breaking through 





the crust of self-control and the barrier of cir- 
cumstances ; but it came back as pity, not pas- 
sion; as sorrow for him, not disappointment for 
herself; as infinite and endless and fruitless 
sympathy with suffering she could not soothe, 
and must not even confess that she knew. And 
then, overpowered by all these influences—by 
moral pain and physical suffering, her blood 
chilled by fear and horror of what she saw, and 
her senses sickened by the heavy scents of the 
fruits—she swayed forward, and was caught faint- 
ing in Armine’s arms. 

“No,” said Ione, laying her hand on Edward’s 
arm as he stooped to help Armine in carrying 
Monica to the outer air. “Stay here with me. 
Vincenzo, take the signorina outside. Armine 
has deserted me for her,” she continued to Ed- 
ward, “It is only fair you should remain with 
me.” 

“Let us all go,” said Edward, in profound agi- 
tation. 

“If you do, never speak to me again !” said 
Tone, in a low voice. ‘Stay with me now, and I 
am yours; leave me, and buona notte. Those 
two love each other; let them go. And we will 
keep together.” 

“ Forever!” said Edward Formby, feeling as if 
he had killed a child, and conscious that the in- 
stincts of an English gentleman, to which he had 
trusted, had deserted him in the hour of need. 

“To-morrow,” said Ione, giving him her hand. 

She shuddered as she spoke, but she did not 
take back her fatal word. On the contrary, she 
repeated it, not looking into his face. 

“To-morrow. Take me from Oakhurst and 
all it holds, forever—forever.” 

“ Now,” he said, feverishly. 

“No, to-morrow,” she returned. 

She wanted the interval to gloat over her com- 
ing revenge. To strike so swiftly would be mer- 
ciful; and she had no mercy in her heart—only 
cruelty, and that self-torturing desire to torture 
which springs from jealousy and vitiated love. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 








HENRY IRVING. 


See illustration on page 732. 


'PHIS excellent portrait represents the brilliant 

English actor in the character of Hamlet, in 
which he won his first and most signal Shak- 
spearean success in London in 1874, when the play 
had the unprecedented run of two hundred nights. 
In a charming illustrated sketch entitled “ Henry 
Irving at Home,” by Joseph Hatton, in Harrer’s 
MaGazine for February, 1882, the great actor is 
thus portrayed: “A tall spare figure, in a dark 
overcoat and grayish trousers, black neckerchief 
carelessly tied, a tall hat rather broad at the 
brim. His hair is black and bushy, with a wave 
in it, on the verge of a curl, and suggestions of 
gray at the temples and over the ears. It is a 
pale, somewhat ascetic face, with bushy eyebrows, 
dark dreamy eyes, a nose that indicates gentle- 
ness rather than strength, a thin upper lip, a 
mouth opposed to all ideas of sensuousness, but 
nervous and rather sensitive, a strong jaw and 
chin, and a head inclined to droop a little, as is 
often the case with men of studious habit.” He 
bears a marked resemblance to Edwin Booth. 
Mr. Irving was born in 1838, and is in the golden 
prime of manhood. His visit to America will 
enable our people to compare him with other 
tragedians, and judge for themselves of the won- 
derful powers which have won him so high a 
reputation abroad. He is fortunate in being so 
ably supported. by Miss Ellen Terry, an actress 
whose fame is scarcely second to his own, and 
who is as popular as himself with the English 
public. 








THE LUTHER COMMEMORATION. 
See illustration on double page. 


‘ ERMANY is honoring herself in celebrating 

¥ the four-hundredth birthday of the standard- 
bearer in that great.convulsion of modern his- 
tory, the Reformation. Although Martin Luther 
did not see the light till the 10th of November, 
festivals have already taken place in various cit- 
ies identified with his career. In Erfurt, where 
he studied, where he was ordained, and where he 
said his first mass, a statue of him by Siemering 
was unveiled on the 7th of August to commemo- 
rate his passage through the town in 1521 on his 
way to the Diet of Worms; and in Wittenberg, 
where he lived for thirty-six years, a series of 
festivals began on the 13th of September, com- 
mencing with the opening of the Luther Hall. 

Born at Ejisleben, on the skirts of the Thurin- 
gian Forest, the young Luther—the name is the 
same as Lothair—displayed talents which encour- 
aged his father, a miner, to send him to school at 
Magdeburg and Eisenach. At this latter place 
his mind began to open; he was a merry, quick 
young fellow, fond of German proverbs and pop- 
ular songs and stories. He was poor, and with 
other poor students helped to defray the cost of 
his education by singing carols from door to door, 
From Eisenach he was sent to Erfurt to study 
law, but his mind turned to the problem of reli- 
gion, and in 1505 he became a monk, and entered 
the Augustinian monastery. After a stay here 
of over two years he was transferred to Witten- 
berg, where the Elector of Saxony, Frederick the 
Wise, had founded a university. Wittenberg 
was henceforth his home; here, on the 31st of 
October, 1517, he affixed to the door of the Castle 
Church his celebrated theses calling in question 
the doctrine of Indulgences. The controversy 
soon became a loud one; Pope Leo X., who had 
been at first simply amused, became alarmed at 
the dimensions assumed by the discussion, and 
at his request Luther was summoned to a Diet at 
Augsburg. Luther had no money, for the Au- 
gustinian order owned no property, and lived on 
alms, and he had to walk from Wittenberg; at 





Nuremberg he had to borrow a coat in order to 
make a decent appearance. ‘ Retract,” said Car- 
dinal Caiejan. “Do you think the princes will 
take up arms for you? No, indeed; and where 
will you be then?” “Under Heaven,” was Lu- 
ther’s answer. 

He returned, or rather escaped, from the Diet, 
to Wittenberg and the protection of the Elector 
of Saxony. The agitation still increased ; three- 
fourths of Germany was on Luther’s side; his 
tracts circulated by hundreds of thousands, and 
his address to the German nation, denouncing the 
papacy as a usurpation, was hailed with delight. 
The Pope condemned Luther’s writings to be 
burned, and Martin replied by publicly burning 
a copy of the Papal Decretals, while the students 
of the university sang a “Te Deum” around the 
pile, and flung into the flames the Papal Bull. 
“A storm,” said Luther, “has now burst which 
will not end till the day of judgment.” Once 
more he was summoned to an Imperial Diet. 
When he reached Erfurt he heard that his books 
had been burned by the Emperor's order. Again 
he had to take refuge in flight, and was kept by 
the Elector in the castle of the Wartburg. It 
was during his sojourn here that he commenced 
his translation of the Bible. The “little monk,” 
as Frendsburg, the famous Landknecht, called 
Luther, had now found defenders, and at the 
Diet of Spires, in 1529, the princes and cities 
which supported the cause of reformation present- 
ed to the Emperor the Protest which has given 
to the reformers the name of Protestant. Not 
till 1555 did the Diet of Augsburg finally ratify 
the religious peace of Augsburg, and confirm the 
Augsburg Confession, which had been drawn up 
in 1530 by the Protestant princes and deputies. 
Henceforth Wittenberg was Luther’s dwelling- 
place, and the town will be forever memorable 
from possessing such a citizen. 

The late festival was favored with good wea- 
ther, and passed off successfully. The day open- 
ed with the ringing of the bells in the tower of 
the old Town Church. At half past ten the pro- 
cession started from the door of the Castle 
Church, and marched between rows of students 
of the Gymnasium and children from the schools ; 
the girls were dressed in white, with wreaths 
on their heads. At the head of the procession 
walked the descendants of the Reformer: Mar- 
tin Luther, an officer in the marine, from Lon- 
don ; Dr. Luther, of Belfast; Pastor Luther, from 
Schkeitbar; Dr. Luther, from Luckenwalde; 
Herr Luther and two sons, from Schénebeck ; 
Archdeacon Luther, of Meiningen; and Pastor 
Luther, of Schmiedehausen, in the Palatinate. 
They were followed by foreign deputies, members 
of the Evangelical Council and other officers of 
the Consistory, the General Superintendent in his 
official dress, the Rector of the University of 
Halle and professors in their robes, and twelve 
hundred clergy in their canonicals. The proces- 
sion went across the market-place, and past the 
statues of Luther and Melanchthon, returning to 
the west door of the Schloss Kirche, where it met 
the Crown Prince and the Prussian Minister of 
Public Worship. After prayers had been read, 
Dr. Scholze preached on the text, ‘The stone 
that the builders rejected has become the head- 
stone of the corner.” The Crown Prince was 
then escorted to the Town-hall, and examined the 
documents of relics of the Reformation period 
collected there. The Luther Hall is adorned 
with life-size pictures of the Saxon Electors, and 
is filled with a most interesting collection of objects 
connected with Luther and his contemporaries. 
The second day was devoted to a public meeting 
in the market- place; it was addressed by Dr. 
Schild, the Burgomaster, who spoke of Luther’s 
actions with respect to the social and national 
life of the people. Court Preacher Stécker spoke 
on Luther’s efforts to solve the social question, 
and the proceedings closed with the whole assem- 
bly singing ‘“ Nun danket alle Gott.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL. 
THE SHADOW OF TROUBLE. 


Now that Sophy was gone, the Canon spent 
less of his time in his college rooms and more of 
it at home than had been his wont, out of consid- 
eration for his sister. Aunt Maria felt the ab- 
sence of her young companion very much, not- 
withstanding that she had been so long accus- 
tomed to it. If she could have been certain that 
Sophy was happy in her married life, this would 
doubtless have been less the case; but she had her 
suspicions, though she did not communicate them 
to others, that this was not so. To her brother 
she would not have revealed them upon any ac- 
count, as she well knew they would have filled 
him with remorse for the part he had taken in 
the matter: he had favored Adair, and favored 
him still, though their intercourse of late had 
been interrupted. Like thousands of other good 
women, it was Miss Aldred’s constant endeavor 
to make life easy to the man to whom she was 
devoted. Only a woman can understand what a 
sacrifice it was of her own feelings and impulses 
thus to keep silence ; but she kept it. She walk- 
ed a good deal, read a good deal, and played 
Russian Patience a good deal, using only six 
parcels of cards to get her four suits, or some- 
times a seventh, when no human eye was watch- 
ing her. 

On a certain winter evening the Canon was 
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sitting with her as usual—but not, as usual, at 
his books. The day’s newspaper, too, lay rejected 
upon his knee ; he was reading, for the third or 
fourth time, a letter that had come that afternoon 
from his darling boy. He was coming home, 
though not immediately ; and, strange to say, the 
delay lay at the Canon’s door. Robert did not 
wish to leave India till he had got a reply to this 
very letter, which, among other matters, put a 
question of great importance to himself. 


“Tt is now five years ago, my dear father, as 
you will perhaps recollect, since I mentioned to 
you the name of Alma Treherne. From a boy, 
as I then was, with my foot on the first rung of 
the ladder of promotion, such a communication 
must have seemed wild and premature indeed ; 
but you replied to it, like yourself, with patience 
and kindness. You did not laugh at me, nor 
even discourage me, but left matters to time. I 
have written to you upon the same subject so 
often that in the case of any one else I should 
have felt that I must be growing tedious; but 
after five years I find myself loving Alma more 
than ever. During that space of time she has 
declined many much better offers for my sake, 
and doubtless many better men; but none who 
loved her as I do, for that (as it seems to me) is 
impossible. My position, as regards finances, is 
much improved by my having obtained the adju- 
tancy, but not sufficiently so to obtain the Gener- 
al’s consent to our marriage. Neither of us 
blames him: life in India is different from life at 
home. The notion of living comfortably upon a 
moderate income is entertained by very few peo- 
ple, and by no one in the Brigadier’s position. 
He asks me bluntly enough, though not with 
personal disfavor, what are my expectations, and 
especially what sort of allowance my father can 
make me. To this, of course, I can give no an- 
swer, and must await your reply. I can not say 
how it distresses me to make such an application 
toyou. Iamawarethat you have many expenses, 
and little to spare ; but a little, with what I have 
of my own, will now suffice. If I thought I 
should be in any way crippling you, or depriving 
you of a single comfort, or even the means of 
gratifying your own generous and benevolent 
disposition, I should feel I was procuring my own 
happiness at too great a price. It will be only 
waiting a little longer till my prospects have im- 
proved, as they must needs do; for I am sure of 
Alma, and Alma is sure of me. You will not, I 
am sure, imagine, when I say that my return to 
England will depend on your reply, that I am 
suggesting that as a reason for your acceding to 
my request. I know how much you wish to see 
me by my own vehement desire to see you; but I 
am not base enough, I hope, to make use of your 
affection for me as a lever to gain my own ends. 
I am quite certain you will help me if you can, 
but if you can not (which is quite possible), I 
shall be content to shake the pagoda-tree till I 
have got rupees enough to satisfy the General, 
when I shall bring Alma home to find another 
father in your dear self.” 

There was much more to the same effect; the 
whole letter was full of love and confidence and 
filial consideration. It would have gladdened any 
father’s heart; but that of the Canon fairly leap- 
ed for joy, not only from the consciousness of his 
Robert’s worth, but of his own ability to insure 
the young fellow’s happiness. Without going 
into details with respect to his own finances, he 
was quite confident that he should be able to al- 
low his son an annual income which would con- 
siderably exceed the young man’s modest expec- 
tations, and also to satisfy the General as regard- 
ed his future son-in-law’s prospects It has been 
often said that there is no real happiness in 
wealth, which, in the case of vast riches, is doubt- 
Jess true enough; but the possession of an in- 
come, with a surplus that admits of our giving 
happiness to others, is nevertheless a very plea- 
santthing. If the surplus is small, and it is rath- 
er a squeeze'to spare it, the feelings of the giver 
(though to some persons this will seem incredi- 
ble) are still more to be envied. As the Canon, 
looking straight before him, saw his way to de- 
priving himself of certain pleasures so as to pro- 
duce the requisite funds for his son, a smile stole 
over his face, like the evening sun upon an au- 
tumn landscape. 

Aunt Maria, looking up from her cards, per- 
ceived it. “I believe, my dear William,” she 
said, slyly, “that you have read that letter of 
Robert’s seven times.” 

“T believe, my dear Maria,”’ was the Canon’s 
quiet retort, ‘that you have taken eight packs to 
do that game.” 

“No, William; onlyseven. Iconfess to seven.” 

“If you confess to seven, you must have had 
nine.” 

“T did nothing of the kind, sir; moreover, I 
managed for the last time with only six.” 

“ That was when I was not looking, which ac- 
counts for the statement.” 

“You are very rude, sir; you will not be fit to 
speak to when your Robert comes home, since 
the very thought of it renders you so audacious. 
I shall get Alma, however, on my side, against 
you both. I mean to teach her bézique.” 

“ Poor girl!” murmured the Canon, pitifully. 

To this impertinence Aunt Maria made no re- 
joinder, and the Canon, putting his son’s letter 
in his breast pocket next his heart, took up the 








‘newspaper from his knees. 


Up to this time brother and sister had had no 
secrets from each other, unless that somewhat 
inprudent laxity on Aunt Maria’s part in the mat- 
ter of Herbert Perry could be called so, She 
thoroughly understood her brother’s devotion to 
his-son, and appreciated it; she was not a whit 
jealous, and thought it only natural she should be 
No. 2 im the Canon’s mind, and his Robert No. 1. 
Like many others of her sex, she had very little of 
No. 1 in her composition. Her brother’s tastes 
and occupations were not in her line; but if she 
did not sympathize with them, she respected 





them. And he, on his part, recognized her many 
virtues, and loved her with that love which so 
rarely lives to be old—the love which children 
bear to one another who 


“ At one dear knee have proffered vows, 
One lesson at one book have learned.” 


After all the changes and chances of half a cen- 
tury, Maria was the same to him as when they 
went hand in hand to the dame’s school to- 
gether. 

They had talked over together Robert’s letter, 
and agreed what was to be done as to certain re- 
trenchments (not of a very serious kind, however), 
and if the lad had been her own son instead of 
only her nephew, Aunt Maria could not have been 
more eager for sacrifice. Barclay, the butler, was 
to go, for one thing, and be succeeded by a parlor- 
maid—a cireumstance, though she had some do- 
mestic pride about her, the lady of the house only 
grieved for upon Barclay’s account, and probably 
(since he was sure of a good place elsewhere) 
much more than Barclay. 

As the Canon ran his eyes down the paper 
(with particular attention to the publishers’ col- 
umn, where a new edition of Aldred’s Concord- 
ance of Milton was conspicuous) it suddenly lit 
upon something which compelled an ejaculation. 

““My dear William! what is the matter?” ex- 
claimed Aunt Maria, alarmed, for to her ear there 
had been vexation and even apprehension in her 
brother’s tone. 

“T’ve got the pins and needles,” said the Can- 
on, stretching out his leg and rubbing it. It was 
a lie; but the Recording Angel if (as is probable) 
he knew his business, so far from putting it down 
(as in a certain case we wot of) on the debit side 
of the account, and erasing it with a tear, put it 
down to the Canon’s credit; for that lie could do 
no one any harm, and was uttered to save a fel- 
low-creature pain. 

“You've quite put me out,” said Aunt Maria, 
with irritation. “I really must have one packet 
more.” 

Then there was a silence, broken only by the 
fall of the cards. Nota sheet of the newspaper 
was turned over, the Canon’s gaze was fixed upon 
a single item—it was amongst the advertisements 
—which he read again and again, but always with 
a keener pang. 

What that advertisement really meant to the 
poor Canon, if he could have foreseen the end of 
it, was a personal catastrophe; to use a vulgar 
but expressive phrase, it “spelled ruin.” But at 
the moment (and for long afterward) he did not 
connect the matter with himself at all; it annoy- 
ed and alarmed him very much, but solely on ac- 
count of others who were dear to him, and whom 
alone it seemed to menace. 

After the first shock was over, “I must keep 
this sorrow from poor Maria,” was this good fel- 
low’s main idea, and this, through all his subse- 
quent reflections, he kept steadily in view. » They 
were very sompre reflections, full of vague doubts 
and fears, and (this alone was certain) of keen 
disappointment. He had been deceived in one 
he respected; one also, it would have seemed to 
most men, whom he had favored and assisted, 
and who had made a seurvy return indeed for all 
his benefits ; but upon that part of the matter be 
laid no stress. 

If Frederic Irton had happened to be at the 
Laburnums, he would have dropped in next door 
and conferred with him; but it was winter-time, 
and the young lawyer was in town making honey 
(with a good deal of wax in it) in the legal line. 
Mr. Mavors, indeed, was in college, a firm and 
trusty friend, well qualified to be an adviser upon 
most matters; but there was a reason which for- 
bade the Canon to consult him in this particular 
instance. He was not sure (though indeed he 
might have been) that the other would be able 
to resist the temptation of saying, ‘ This is just 
what I expected all along.” At all events, his 
own apprehensions would only have derived cor- 
roboration from that source, and what he needed 
was comfort—. e., to have them allayed. 

It was necessary, therefore, that the Canon 
should go to the fountain-head whence these bit- 
ter waters came, and learn the worst at once, 
Only a pretext was necessary to throw dust in the 
eyes of Aunt Maria. He was a very bad hand at 
duplicity ; that idea of “the pins and needles” 
had been but a mere happy inspiration. What 
excuse could he hit upon to get away from home 
without suspicion? Presently the evening post 
came in with a circular about somebody’s goods 
which had to be disposed of (so it was stated, 
and in print, too) at an alarming sacrifice. He 
perused it with a great pretense of attention, 
and then, thrusting it into his pocket beside Rob- 
ert’s precious missive, exclaimed, “ Well, that is 
a nuisance. I am afraid I shall have to run up 
to town to-morrow to see Adair.” 

“Dear me! and such very bad weather for 
travelling, my dear brother. Why shouldn’t Mr. 
Adair come here? I suppose it’s his business.” 

“Oh yes, it’s his business,” returned the Canon, 
nursing this spark of truth; “it isn’t my busi- 
ness; but still I am comparatively an idle man” 
(he always used that word “comparatively” in 
connection with his freedom from toil: he had 
a notion that he worked rather hard), “ and Adair 
is a very busy one. I am afraid I must go. If 
I go by the express I can get back by dinner- 
time.” 

As a rule, he slept the sleep of the just; but 
that night he had very little slumber, and awoke, 
unrefreshed, to shave and dress by candle-light, 
which was obnoxious to a man of his habits. The 
general impression of inconvenience and being 
put about was quite overwhelmed, however, by 
more serious considerations. 

The long cheerless journey in the train (except 
when he took out Robert’s letter and read it 
again, which always acted as a cordial) was a 
very miserable business. Every crumpled rose 
leaf to a man of his habit of life appears a thorn. 
Nor were things better with him when he found 





himself in the damp cab at the terminus. Hav- 
ing gone up with the intention of seeing Adair 
the first thing, it would have been very natural, 
one would have thought, for him to have driven 
straight to his office, but it was not natural to 
the Canon. He didn’t like offices; perhaps, too, 
he somewhat distrusted his own command of 
himself. He felt that he should be less likely to 
quarrel with his former protégé under the same 
roof with Sophy than in his city haunt. At all 
events, he drove to Albany Street—a very unex- 
pected visitor. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


As places of business are closed to clients aft- 
er office hours, so in private houses, unless they 
belong to persons who can afford to keep many 
servants, there are no arrangements for the re- 
ception of visitors until the usual time for call- 
ers. ‘The man” is cleaning plate, “the boy” is 
grinding the knives at the machine; and one of 
the maids (if she is good-natured) will answer 
the door for such gentry. Thus it happened that 
the Canon, issuing bag in hand from his damp 
cab, was admitted by the amazed Jeannette. 

“ Lor, sir,” she said, with a warmth of welcome 
to her old master that thawed all proprieties, and 
briskly wiping her right hand with her apron— 
for she knew that he would shake it—“ who would 
have thought that it was you ?” 

““ Well, I suppose no one; it’s out of canonical 
hours, I know. Still, I suppose I shall be ad- 
mitted.” 

“ Dear heart! how glad my poor mistress will 
be to see you!” was Jeannette’s reply. 

That word “poor” slipped from her lips by 
accident—her astonishment at the sight of the 
unexpected visitor was too great to admit of any 
choice of expressions, but it did not escape the 
Canon’s ear. The door of a sitting-room on one 
side of the little hall stood open, and he mechan- 
ically entered it, Jeannette as mechanically fol- 
lowing him. 

“Is anything the matter?” he inquired, in a 
hoarse, hushed voice. 

“No, sir; no, sir,” she answered (at once made 
conscious by his tone of her indiscretion). “ Things 
are going on much as usual; Miss Sophy that was 
is not strong, but she keeps up, considering.” 

“Considering what?” 

“Well, the state of the poor child, sir; she is 
very delicate, aud at best, I fear, will be a crip- 
ple for life.” 

“That is sad indeed,” said the Canon; but there 
was a sort of relief in his tone, for he had thought 
only that Jeannette had changed front just in 
time to put the suspicion to flight that she was 
referring to other matters not so patent as Wil- 
lie’s state of health. 

“ You see, sir, my mistress frets a bit, of course. 
She has the poor child always before her eyes, 
even when she is away from her, which hardly 
ever happens.” : 

“But is it worse?” inquired the Canon, using 
the neuter forthe instant, because he was a man 
first and scholar afterward. 

“No, sir; not to say worse, but no better— 
and, in my mind, never will be. Good heavens! 
if she was to die,” murmured Jeannette, wringing 
her hands, “I believe my mistress would die too.” 

“Poor thing! poor soul! and even now she 
must be very lonesome.” 

“Except Miss Henny, as was, sir, who is an 
angel, she sees no one.” 

“ But that is not right; she should encourage 
the visits of cheerful folk. She must.have a 
weary time of it all day till her husband comes 
home.” 

Jeannette did not reply to this. It was on the 
tip of her tongue to say, in that loyal and friend- 
ly presence, “ It would be much better if he never 
came home.” But, woman though she was, she 
withstood the temptation like a man. It would 
have been dangerous to have been so candid with 
one himself so frank, and who might have quoted 
her to others. Still, her very silence, under the 
circumstances, was, to the Canon’s eyes, only too 
significant, ‘What time does Mr. Adair usually 
come home ?” he said, pulling out his watch. ~ 

“Only just before dinner-time, between half 
past six and seven—that is, when he docs come 
home.” 

A shadow fell upon the Canon’s face. “ He 
does not often even dine with her, then,” was his 
reflection. “Tl stay here to-night,” he mur- 
mured, thinking aloud. “I am glad I brought 
my bag on the chance, and, before I forget it, I'll 
telegraph to Maria. Have you any telegraph 
forms in the house ?” 

“Forms! why, bless you, sir, fifty. Mr. Adair 
is always telegraphing. We've all sorts, but of 
course you want an English one,” and she hurried 
out to get one. 

What did this mean, that her master was al- 
ways telegraphing, and on all sorts of forms? 
That he might do so from his office was natural 
enough, but from home? The Canon’s fore- 
bodings grew darker and darker. 

“You'll pardon my freedom, sir,” said Jean- 
nette, returning, “ but if you have any bad news, 
I hope you won’t tell it to my mistress. She has 
enough to bear already with the poor child’s ill- 
ness.” 

“tI have no bad news, my girl. What should 
put that into your head ?” 

“Well, sir, I fancied you looked rather ‘ down,’ 
and it is so important, the doctor told me, my 
mistress should be kept up. He gives her tonics 
and things; but then he might just as well bring 
her a penny whistle; better, because it would 
amuse the child.” 

“Little Willie has plenty of toys, I hope 2” said 
the Canon, writing his telegram, “ Detained till 
to-morrow by business,” ete. 

“She has some as Mrs. Irton gives her, but 
Mr. Adair doesn’t hold much with toys, and my 





mistress has little money of her own to spend on 
such things, as you are doubtless aware.” 

Jeannette could not resist that little fling, and 
it was safe to indulge in it. Not only herself, 
but every one in the house, knew that her master 
was “mean” in money matters. 

“T am not aware of anything of the kind,” said 
the Canon, forgetting prudence, and even the 
proprieties, in his vehement indignation, “ What- 
ever money your master has,” he was about to 
say, “is your mistress’s,” but he altered it just 
in time to, “is your mistress’s also; man and wife 
are one.” 

“So they say, sir,” was the quiet rejoinder. 
“Tl see that your telegram goes myself, sir,” she 
added, in another tone. “ Will you please come 
upstairs to the drawing-room? The sight of you 
will do my mistress more good than all the tonics 
in the world.” 

“T wish I could feel equally sure of that,” 
thought the Canon, with a sigh, as he reflected 
on the reason which had brought him up to town. 
“T am afraid I bring but cold comfort.” He 
was thankful, however, that he had been thus 
forewarned by Jeannette, and determined within 
himself to let fall no hint of his apprehensions to 
her mistress. 

A drawing-room well furnished but without a 
fire in it in winter-time is like a dandy without 
brains ; two minutes of it is more than enough; 
if one’s mission is melancholy, its effect is par- 
ticularly depressing. “Iam all for show,” says 
the lace; “I am all for shine,” says the gilt; “a 
jolly good fire made of all these gewgaws, and an 
arm-chair that one could sit in, would be infinite- 
ly preferable to them,” says the face of the vis- 
itor in the looking-glass. There was warmth 
enough, however, in Sophy’s reception for him, 
for she came flying into the room with her arms 
extended, ‘‘ My dear, dear guardian !” she exclaim- 
ed; “you are more welcome than words can say,” 
and she remained locked in his embrace for more 
than the usual time allowed for such transports. 
The Canon did not dare release himself, for he 
felt that she was weeping passionately on his 
breast, and the sight of a woman’s tears,as we 
know, was terrible to him. He patted her little 
head encouragingly, but that seemed only to make 
her worse; the very flood-gates of her heart seem 
ed to have been set wide. 

“Tt is so foolish of me,” she presently sobbed, 
“and so wicked of me; but I can not, can not 
help it. It seems so long since I have seen you, 
guardian; and you were always so good to me!” 

“Pooh! pooh! Good to you, little woman! 
Why, of course I was good to you, as you e¢all it. 
And I hope everybody else is good to you.” 

She answered nothing, but her sobbing ceased 
at once; her thoughts seemed to be turned into 
another channel. 

“T have come up all of a sudden upon a little 
business matter to see your husband,” he con- 
tinued. “Perhaps you will give me a bit of din- 
ner and a bed ?” 

“Oh yes, oh yes; I am so very glad!’ 

“That's well. I am charged with all sorts of 
loving messages from your aunt Maria, but have 
forgotten every one of them. I only know she en- 
vied me the sight of you.” 

“Dear heart! kind heart 
Sophy. 

To the Canon’s ear it sounded like the cooing 
of a wounded dove. 

“And now about the child, Sophy. How is 
little Willie? No worse, at all events, I trust?” 

“T think not—I trust not. You shall see her 
at once. There is a fire in her room, which there 
should have been here. I quite forgot how cold 
you must be in my rapture at seeing you, and also 
how hungry. It is only twenty minutes, howev- 
er, to luncheon-time.” 

Sophy led him up into a back room in which 
there were two beds. The child was sitting on 
Jeannette’s lap, looking at a picture-book ; but, 
on seeing her mother, struggled down. As she 
ran across the nursery floor she fell. Sophy 
picked her up and covered her with kisses. 

“Little Willie sometimes forgets her crutch,” 
said Jeannette, in explanation; ‘‘ but we should 
be thankful that she gets about at all.” 

“Does the child sleep by herself in that big 
bed ?” inquired the Canon, in a tone which Sophy, 
engaged in soothing the child’s cries, could not 
overhear. 

“No, sir; her mother sleeps there with her, 
and I in the other bed.” 

“Does the: poor little thing, then, require so 
much attendance ?” 

Jeannette shook her head; the expression of 
her face spoke volumes. 

“ 4 mensd et thoro,” muttered the Canon. 

The truth was that, when the child first met 
with her accident, her cries used to awake her 
mother at night, and consequently her father. 
As Mr. John Adair valued his sleep, as an invest- 
ment, very highly, he did not wish to part with 
any portion of it. 

“If you are so anxious about that child, you 
had better sleep in the room with it,” he observed, 
sullenly ; and Sophy had taken him at his word. 
Only, when little Willie’s pains had ceased to be 
acute, she still kept to her quarters in the nursery. 

Willie was mentally very precocious, though 
not in the same line as her great friend and pa- 
tron, Stevy. She was even brighter at her spell- 
ing than he had been, but had none of his naiveté 
and high spirits. She did not concern herself 
with the government of the universe, or detect 
anomalies in it; if she had prejudices, she con- 
cealed them ; but nothing within her limited range 
escaped her notice. She worshipped her mother, 
and while being hugged to her bosom was the re- 
cipient of many a whispered confidence, which 
she understood much better than Sophy imagined, 
or she would never have breathed them. An 
elfin child, without the elfin mischief, who, bur- 
dened with an exceptional trouble, had a prema- 
ture intelligence, which, when not kept in abey- 
ance by physical pain, enabled her to bear and 
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even make light of it. ‘‘ A most reasonable little 
patient,” said the doctor, since she never declined 
what was unsavory when once she had found it 
benefited her; a “converted gutter child,” as 
Frederic Irton called her, somewhat to his wife’s 
indignation, because she had the intelligence of 
the street Arab without his tricks ; and to all eyes 
the quaintest little creature. Though not unlike 
her mother in feature, Willie differed wholly from 
her in expression. Sophy had always had some- 
thing of the beauté du diable ; Willie had an an- 
gel face full of life and motion, though (like one 
of those transposed photographs which tickled 
the public taste a year or two ago) it was set on 
a crippled body. 

After luncheon the Canon proposed a walk to 
the Irtons’, much more for his companion’s sake 
(since he knew that Frederic would be in his city 
quarters) than his own; the sun had come out 
brightly, and he thought the fresh air would do 
Sophy good, It seemed to do so, or perhaps the 
touch of the Canon’s arm and his talk of old 
times brightened her face. 

“T suppose,” he said, “on fine mornifigs you 
sometimes walk part of the way with your hus- 
band to the city.” 

The sunshine faded out of her eyes at once. 

“No: 

“ But is not that rather expensive? I should 
have thought, with his prudent habits, that an 
omnibus would have served his turn,” 

“He says that that would be false economy ; 
that time is money to a busy man; and, inde« 
he does not seem to have one hour unoccupied.” 

“Um! In my opinion, that’s rather overdo 
ing it,” said the Canon, with the air of a man 
who has tried that system and discovered its 
evils. “It is not the mere hours by which work 
is measured, but what is done in them. If a 
man takes up a book or newspaper, or whistles 
and goes to the window half a dozen times, I 
don’t call that doing business.” 

“T don’t think my husband ever takes up a 
book at the office, or whistles,” observed Sophy. 

“ Then it’s ten to one he does something worse 
—I mean fritters away his time still more ab- 
surdly,” said the Canon, with irritation. “It is 
my experience that the men who are really busi- 
est have the most leisure for everything. Nine 
hours at the office, you say. It’s positively ridic- 
ulous that a man should keep at stock-broking 
for nine hours, I suppose he snatches an hour 
or two for luncheon ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Sophy. 

Never, thought the Canon, with grave con- 
cern, had he met a young wife who knew less 
about her husband’s ways than this one. 

Henny received both her visitors with exceed- 
ing warmth, but, as one of them did not fail to 
observe (for just now the Canon had eyes for ev- 
erything in connection with his ward), she evinced 
quite as much surprise at seeing Sophy as him 
self. 

Mrs. Helford, indeed, who, as usual, was stay- 
ing with her daughter, exclaimed, cheerily, “ Well, 
this is an honor, Sophy; but I suppose, if the 
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truth were told, we are indebted for it to your 
guardian.” 

While she was engaging her young friend in 
conversation, the Canon took the opportunity of 
asking Henny whether she saw much of Sophy. 

“T am sorry to say,” she answered, gravely, 
“very little. Stevie sees most of her, because 
when he is here for the holidays he makes a 
point of going to cheer up little Willie. But it 
is not my fault, Canon, I do assure you. I go to 
Albany. Street as often as I dare.” 

“What do you mean by ‘ dare’ ?” 

“Well, to tell the honest truth, Mr. Adair and 
Frederic are not very fond of one another, and 
though, of course, dear Sophy always makes me 
welcome, my visits are not encouraged by her 
husband. She herself has not been here for 
months—though not, I am sure, because she has 
not wished to come.” 

“Dear me,” said the Canon, “that is very un- 
fortunate for poor Sophy.” 

“And for me, I do assure you. There is no- 
thing that Fred and I would noi do for her.” 

“This takes me altogether by surprise,” said 
the Canon, disconsolately. ‘Iam come up here 
on a matter of business connected with Adair, 
but on which I should like to have had your hus- 
band’s opinion, and I had almost thought of tak- 
ing the responsibility of asking him to dine to- 
night in Albany Street, but it seems that that 
would be reckoning without my host.” 

“Tt would, indeed,” said Henny, emphatically. 
“T could not ask Frederic to do such a thing. 

lis best advice, however, and I need not say his 
istance in every way, will of course be at your 


“Just so. It is possible I shall look in upon 
him to-morrow morning upon my way back to 
Cambridge. Will he be at his office ?” 

“T am quite sure he will, when he learns what 
I have to tell him. I should ask you to wait for 
him now, but unfortunately he can not be home 
to-day till close upon seven o’clock. Some dread- 
ful client from the country has cut me off an hour 
of his society.” 

The Canon could not help reflecting with a sigh 
how different was Henny’s tone in speaking of 
her husband to that of Sophy, and how cognizant 
she seemed to be of all his movements. The 
strained relations, however, between the two men 
did not much surprise him. Irton had never 
taken to Adair; had it not been so the Canon 
would perhaps have consulted the solicitor in the 
first place upon the matter in hand; but it seem- 
ed to him disloyalty to Adair to speak to one who 
was unfriendly to him about his affairs before, 
at least, he had given an opportunity for explana- 
tion; there was also, perhaps, some sense of hu- 
miliation, for any such application to Irton would 
have been a tacit confession that he himself had 
suspicions of the man whom he had always up- 
held and stuck by. On the whole, that visit to 
Maida Vale had by no means set his mind at ease 
as to the business on which he had come up to 
town—but the contrary. 

(To BE OONTLNURD.] 
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Fig. 1.—Currain or 
Portibre TAsseL. 


ribbon. The capote 
bonnet, Fig. 2, has a 
puffed crown of black 
Spanish lace, mounted 
on a frame that is cov- 
ered over with sulphur 
yellow satin. A plait- 
ed band of jet and gold 
beads borders the edge, 
and a large rosette of 
lace with a bow of sul- 
phur velvet ribbon at 
the centre is placed 
toward the left side on 
the front. The strings 
are of black velvet 
ribbon, 


Curtain or 
Portiére Tassels. 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

Turse tassels for 
looping curtains and 
portiéres, which are 
shown in reduced size 
by the illustrations, are 
made of mixed wool 
and spun silk mount- 
ed on wooden moulds, 
with heavy twisted 
strands hanging below. 


Monogram. 
White Embroid- 
ery. 

Tus monogram for 
marking lingerie is 
worked in satin stitch 
with embroidery cot- 
ton or silk. 


Plush Muffs. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue muff Fig. 1 is of 
chestnut brown mate- 
lassé plush. A piece 
eight inches wide and 
fifteen long is required, 
which is wadded and 
lined with garnet plain 
plush, and folded round 
with the corners turn- 
ed on the outside and 
caught down with gilt 
pins. A cream lace 
fan is fastened in each 
corner, and a brown 
ottoman ribbon an inch 
and a half wide is 
brought through the 
muff and fastened in 
a long bow on the right 
side, : 
The theatre muff, 
Fig. 2, is of ivory plush. 
It consists of a small 
flat muff eight inches 
wide made of plain 
plush, the upper part 
of which is covered 
with a pleated strip of 
furrowed plush that is 
surrounded with a lace 
frill, and has an otto- 
man ribbon bow set 








Ladies’ Bonnets. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue dark blue felt 

bonnet, Fig. 1, has a 

facing of velvet of 

the same color in- 

side the brim, and a 

wide binding of the 

velvet on the out- 
side, with a narrow 
gold braid upon it 
at the edge. A vel- 
vet band trimmed 
with several rows of 
gold braid encircles 
the crown, and is 
knotted at the back. 
The breast and wings 
of a sea-gull, togeth- 
er with some heron 
feathers, are placed 
against the front of 
the crown. Strings 
of satin-faced velvet 








Fig. 1.—Feir Bonner. 
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Fig. 1.—Orroman Ciora Pexisse.—Fronr, 


[See Fig. 4.] 


1.—Orroman Ciora Pre isse. 
Back.—|See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 2.—Vetver Skirt ANd Limovstne Potonatse. 


GIRL'S WALKING 








Fig. 


2.—Lace Even- 
InG BONNET. 


2.—PLusn Murr 





SUITS. 













underneath the edge 
on each side A 
spray of dark green 
plush olives and 
leaves is placed on 
the front. 


Ladies’ and 
Girl’s Walking 
Suits.—Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1 is a close 
fitting pelisse of 
dark brown ottoman 
eloth, with collar, 
cuffs, and borders 
of beaver fur. The 
fronts are studded 
with large leaves of 
silk passementerie, 
and fouragéres of 
cord and silk beads 
are placed one at the 
throat and the oth- 
er on the tournure 








}—Girw’s Cirotn PELisse. 
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CURTAIN OR 


Porrizre Tasset 


The costume Fig. 2 
is composed of a sap 
phire blue velvet skirt 
edged at the bottom 
with a narrow pleated 
silk frill, and a draped 
polonaise of rough-fin- 
ished striped limou- 
sine in mingled threads 
of tan, brown, red, and 
blue. The polonaise 
has a velvet vest with 
limousine scarfs at 
the sides studded with 
bronze buttons, and a 
high velvet collar fast- 
ened bya bronze clasp. 

The girl’s pelisse, 
Fig. 3, is of shaggy 
gray cloth, with col- 
lar, cuffs, and revers 
of navy blue velvet. 
The back is adjusted, 
with added fullness 
given to the skirt by 
pleats below the waist, 
while the fronts are 
confined by a_ vel 
vet belt fastened in 
the side seams and 
strapped across the 
front. 





Ancient Blossoms. 


A REMARKABLE curi 
osity to be found in 
the celebrated Boulac 
Museum, near Cairo, is 
a collection of flowers 
* phic ked three thou 
sand years ago,” and 
In as perfect prese 
vation as “others of 
collected 
and pressed a few 
These 


antique beauties of the 


their kin” 
months since 
field garlanded some 


Pharaonie 
found in a pit. 


muminies 





A quaint Bit of 

Mechanism. 

Recorp is given of 
a curious bit of clock- 
work long ago, to be 
found at Courtrai-on- 
the-Lys. Two figures, 
a man and a woman, 
appeared alternately 
to strike the hours 
This gave rise to the 
saving applied to a 
husband and wife nev 
er to be seen together 

“Ils s’accordent 
comme Jacquemart” 

i. e., Jaken (Jem) 
op de markt—“et sa 
femme.” 

Charl the Bold 
carried this trophy of 
artistic skill to Dijon 
in 1382, 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 


Dr. J. 8S. Hutuman, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “It is 
of good service in the troubles arising from alcohol- 
ism, and gives satisfaction in my practice.”—[Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Solu 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Endorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrier, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 


POWDER. 


once 





MISS ANNIE PIXLEY. 

Mr. Levy, the French perfumer of No. 3 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., is in receipt of the following 
letter from Miss Annie Pixle y, the charming and pop- 
ular artixte: “My dear Mr. Levy, allow me to express 
my delight at the satisfaction your Lablache Powder 
has given me. Itis the finest I have ever used 

Yours truly, Annie Prxiey.”—[Adv.] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[Adv.] 





Tue Gennine Cheneys Silks, so famed for never 
wearing out, for ng _at retail by Samugs H. Texny, 
No. 18 East 14th St., N. ¥.—[Adv.] 





C. C. Suaynr, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address.-{Adv.)} 





“A Suient Conn,” 
Troches” 


Coveus, 
give quick relief, 


— “Brown's Bronchial 
Sold only in boxes.—[ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 





52 Weert 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 


materials for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
2 sks., 14c.; 3 knots 


C R E W E L S ¢ Keneington Floss, 


lhc. ; 3 skeins Emb. Silk, 9c. ; 1 ek. Emb. 
Chenille, 6c.; 1 sk. Arasine, 12c.; 1 sk. 
Etching Silk, 6c.; 8 sks. French Cotton, 
ite.; 1 lap Split Zephyr, 1c.; 8 Ken- 
sington and 2 Chenille Needlea, 5c.; 5 
cards Cross-stitch Patterns, 25c.: 8 new 
Tidy Patterns, 30c.; full instructions for 
doing Stamping which will not rub off, 
50c.; 2 Stamping Patterns for Kensington, 
25c.; 1 for Outline, 15c.; 1 for Flannel, 
, 10c.; 1 for Braiding, 10c.; 1 box Powder, 
®e. Special offer—all above, 
<> $1.00. Stamping Patterns at whole- 
Or Outfits, #1 to $15. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


A NEW CATacocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK i« now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


MICROSCOPES! 


ELESCOPES, FIELD GLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
Drawing Instruments 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Send for List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues. 


QUEEN& CO PHILADELPR 


ADELPHIA 


ONE-CENT) NEW SET OF CARDS. CUT OUT. 
STA MPS. § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. ¥. 











sale. 


Eczema (Salt- Rheum), Humors, and Pimples, woret 
forme cured by Dr. C. W. Benson's Skin Cure. 








CO.GUNTHERS SONS. 


Seal-Skin Sacgnes and Cloaks : 
Fur-lined Garments : 
For Trimmings, Mufis, and Collars. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT, AT LOW PRICES, 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. | , 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 


























Mrs. C. THOMPSON’S 


d Tuompson’s Patent Wave.) 


of the celeb 








fe, st 
i 8 
STeRRp, ryrRixo®™ 
PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR 


YOUNG LADIES. 


Prices, $6 to $12 (Blond and Gray extra). When 
you send your order, enclose a sample of your hair and 
give your address plainly, including County and State. 

Also, the most ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
of SWITCHES, from $5 to $50. 
HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

[2 Beware of parties endeavoring to 
sell you Waves representing them to be 
the Thompson Wave, as Ido not allow 
any other Dealer to sell my goods. 

Goods sent C.O.D. subject to examination on pay- 
ment of Express charges. 

SEND FOR C¢TALOGUE TO HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRs. C. THOMPSON, 


32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


SOHMER 


PIANOS, 


ARE PREFERRED BY LEADING ARTISTS. 


Highest Award Centennial 1876, 
Highest Award Montreal 1881 and ’82, 


WARKROOMS: 


149 to 155 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


“Tm DEAL Eb, Frame & Basel” 


GRAY 


No, 32 














anted unapproachable by 
anything in the world for Em- 
broidery of any kind or size with- 
out injury to most delicate fab- 
ic, and, with Easel attachment, 
for puinting in a sitting posture. 

a , $3, Easel attachment, 

1.95. ‘Liberal trade discount. 

—_ stamp for fllust. circular, 

. MAXWE LL, & CO,, Paten- 

< oly rhe mu’ aes 25 Kendall St., 

—~ 2 Boston. 

N.B. This ts the Frame sold 
so largely by C. EK miagamnns and Wm. H. Horstman & Sone of N. Y. 
_ Manuf jacturers w prepared to meet the largest demand. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man ‘Hair ir Goods, 317 Suxtu Avenve, New York. 


Last and Best vention, What Every Lady News, 


A GOOD, RELIABLE, DURABLE DRESS SHIRLD. 
RADE MAR The Canfield Shields are 


ey seamless, water- 


F rire: 
f * fr, yet soft as kid, do 

E @ ~ not wrinkle, chale, or rip. 
a 3 The sales are double that 
of any other Shield made 


in the U. 8. or Burope. 


Samples sent free on payment of 25 cts. for postage. 
THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., Middletown, Ct. 


fox" on 50 Lxtra large Cire Eromos in 9 cclers, 


Gaxbewd) Frengn’ & Sve 1 la, Motto, Re= 
membrance nao S script ty) 

saree Broo or Bs Gold Bevel Edee Cards, loc. Out 

Besa ih aie. Album for 1883 with Ilust’d > Li _ 
5 M. FOOTE, Northfo: rd, © 
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~ “LITTLE COOKS.” 
Send eight 2c. stampe for set of Imported Cards, Wey 
good designs, F, WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. 
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BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLEsSsS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 


6, ss, | 6 


Vest and Drawers in One. 


Made in all weights 
of Merino and Cash- 
mere: Chemilettes, 
Princess Skirts, 
Equipvise, Emanci- 
pation, Dress Re- 
form, and Comfort 


Adan Mi Waists. Corded 











EQUIPOISE. 













Waists a Specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and 
m Corset combined. 
ita Shoulder Braces, 
Abdominal Sup- 
orters, Obstetric 
andages, Shoulder 
Stocking ~, a 
ers, «7 
kins, 
Custom work prom othe attended to. 
New I:.ustratep Cieunees Free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 


6 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 









Price $2.25. 











ARD. 
Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
3000 Engravings, and a — 
Bio: phical Dictiona: 
Standard i in Gov't Sees Se 
ay oe ~4 — wo Public hoole. 


TH 0 to 1 of other — 
BEST =e So 





TEACHERS and SCHOOLS. 
Webster is Standard Authority with the U. 8. 
Supreme Court. Recommended by the State 
Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States. 
LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
The latest edition. - the quantity of matter it 


contains, is believe the largest volume 
published. It has 3000 more Words in its vo- 
cabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y, 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
The Unabridged is now paretied, 0 at a a ad- 
ditional cost, with 

PATENT REFERENCE INDEX, 

“The greatest improvement in book-making that 
i been made in a hundred years.” 

_&. &C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’ rs, Springfield, Mass. 




















5 This 

is the Ma- 
gic Seale being 
A _ ninth its actual 
c it any lady can 

eut ‘al tvs of ladies’ and 
children’s garments, (sleeve inclu- 
ded.) without refitting. So simple. that 
a child can learn from the book alone. Mius- 
trated Cirenlars FREE’ Please mention this paper, 
micasniade WANTED! Addr., Rooo & Hayorx, Quincy. Ill. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 





|} TERN DEPARTMENT to Me. J. G. CROTTY, 


Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hauree’s Bazan Patterns or for any other business, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1I878. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing | eOMDOADN 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 























may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. xe 








LN. zx. N.H. ROLLING CHAIR Co. New w Haven, 
Bevel Edge Cards, dee designs for 1884. 


Send 10c. for &0 Chromo Cards with name 
on; Latest yet. Agents say: “Yourcards 
sell best.”? Large Sample Book and full 
+ | outfit 25c. Quickest returns. Givews a trial 
order. Clinton & Co, North Haven, Ct, 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1. 00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all colon 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO.. P.O. Box 8448. N 















EVERY YARD DRESSMAKERS 
is stamped on say’ 
back with our THAT THIS 
registered ARCADI AY 


0 
ry +A0OMZ=71 
= 


"<rme 





cha ae ALL DRY GOODS DEALERS. 

THE ARCADIA WOVEN BROCHE IS THE MOST 
DRESSY AND ELEGANT GOODS OF ITS KIND IN 
THE MARKET. 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


LLINERY @000s 


625 Broadway, 
Between Houston & Bleecker Sts., 
NEW YORK, 


Publishers of Hrr1.’s Mitnmer’s Gazerre. 
them fora Sample Copy. 





Send to 
Mailed free to any address. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING,. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the prema’ of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of tie fine properties 
of well - selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ billa, It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.""—Civil Service Gazette. 





Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g-1b. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


uticura 








HE CHET SH, IN CUBES 


Te cleanse the Skin, 
Scalp, and Blood of 
Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Scrofu ous, Inherited, and 
Contagious Humors, Blood 
Poisons, Ulcers, Abscesses, 
and Infantile Skin Tor- 
tures, the Curioora Remr- 
pies are infallible. Curi- 
oura Rersoivent, the new 
Blood Purifier, Diuretic and 
Aperient, expels disease 
germs from the blood and 
perspixation, and thus re- 
moves the cause. Cutiotna, 
the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and In- 
flammation, clears the Skin and Scaip, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, restores the Complexion. Curtovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet Requisite, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, and for rough, 
chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, blotches, and 
baby humors. Cuttoura Remxptrs are the only in- 
fallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. Sold by 
all druggists. Curiovra, 50 cents; Resotvent, $1; 
Soap, 25 cents. Prepared by Porrexr Deva anp Curm- 
10a. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
LADIES! A BOOK or Inerrvetions 
s anp Patterns for Artistic 
Needlework, Kensington Embroidery, etc. Tella how 
to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensington, Out- 
line, Persian, Star, Satin, — 2g Filling, Fi eather, etc. 
Sent by mail for 18 2-c. stamps. J. F . Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
_P. oO. Box 1654, New York, 
TR LITA PURCHASING AGENCY, 
122 East 54th Street, New 
k City.—Our connection with leading Importing 
jn Parisian Houses furnishes extraordinary facilities 
for securing Novelties at lowest prices; Specialtics, 
Bridal Trousseaux, Infants’ and Misses’ School Outfits, 


Ladies’ Costumes, and Artistic House Furnishing. 
Shopping of all kinds carefully a attended to. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description promptly and carefully executed 
by a lady whose experience, taste, knowledge of colors, 
shades, effects, and combinations guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Circulars, with references, sent by aan eee 
Mrs. 8. M. ELLSWORTH, P.O. Box | 2838, N. ¥. C ity. 
ARIS SHOPPING by 2 an n American Lady. 
Circular and references. Specialty. Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description promptly done for Ladies through- 
out the country. Send for circular and samples. 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
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BE AN ECONOMIST. 


Which in prosperity is a difficult task. 
While in adversity it becomes an easy and necessary one. 


OUR PRICES 


We think will be found to favor this doctrine. 
However, we ask a trial. 


EVERYTHING CAN BE FOUND IN OUR 
ESTABLISHMENT 
IN 
SUBSTANTIAL DRY GOODS, 
MILLINERY GOODS, 
FANCY GOODS, 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


To out-of-town Residents the same advantages are | 
Tlus- | 


offered as are given to City dwellers, by our 
trated Price-list of the Goods for sale in our 52 Depart- 
ments—a copy of which should be in every household. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Can be safely intrusted to our care; they will receive 
same attention as if present in person. 





MAIL FREE. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114, to 317 Grand 8t.; 


SAMPLES BY 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 | 59, 61, 63 
ALLEN STREET ; | ORCHARD STREET, 
NEW YORK. _ 


THESE SACQUES, 


Made of SEAL-SKIN 
PLUSH, lined with 
Quilted Satin of exqui- 
site workmanship and 
perfect shape, closely re- 
reinbling, both in color 
and finish, the genuine 
Seal - skin Sacque, are 
sold by 


KOCH & SON 
for $25. 


forty-three different 
styles of DOLMANS and 
WRAPS, made of BRO- 
CADED VELVETS, 
PLUSH, SICILIENNE, 
MATELASSE, or BEA- 
VER Cloth, as well as 
JERSEYS, NEWMAR- 
KETS, ENGLISH 
WALKING-COATS, 
and ULSTERS for 
Ladies and Misses, 
are now on exhibi- 
tion at their popular 
Sixth Avenue House, 
at prices, as usual, lower than elsewhere, 

Out-of-town orders promptly filled through Mail 
Order Department. 


6th Ave. & 20th St. N.Y. City. 


SPECIAL SALE QF LACES. 


REAL DUCHESS LACE 
reduced from #8 and $4. 

REAL DUCHESS LACE COLLARETTES, $3 and 
$6.50; reduced from $5 and $10 

REAL DUCHESS LACE VESTS, $4.50 and $6.50; 
reduced from $7.50 and $10. 

REAL DUCHESS LACE HANDKERCHIEFPS, $4.50 
and $9; reduced from $6.75 and #11 














COLLARS, $1.50 and $2; 


REAL DUCHESS LACE JABOTS, 30c.; reduced 
from T5c 

REAL POINT APPLIQUE FLOUNCES, 27 inches 
wide, $18 per yard; reduced from #40 


REAL POINT LACE BARBES, $4, $5.50, and $6; 
reduced from $7, $9, and $10. 

BLACK SPANISH SCARFS, FICHUS, &c., at ONE 
HALF THEIR VALUE 

BLACK THREAD L AC E SHAWLS at HALF the 
COST of IMPORTATION 

CREAM SPANISH GU iIPURE 
yard; reduced from 50c. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT. 


28 West 23d St. and 19 West 22a St. 


SILKS 508 Wok 


in Endless Varicty of Beautiful a fo six 2c, 
_ stamps for samples, Yale Silk Ww Vorks, New Haven, Ch 


FREE 23. 


LACE at 30c. per 








By return mail. Fall Desietptlen 
ljoody’s New Tailor System of 
§Dress © utting MOODY & CO, Cincinnati, 0, 


SILES, VELVETS, 


AND 


DRESS GOODS. 


| goods in the market for appearauce and durability. 
We have a full line in Black and Colored. Prices 
from $1 to $2.50 per yard. 

BLACK AND COLORED BROCADES 
AND PLAIN VELVETS, in al) the leading 
shades, at very dow prices. 

*“NONPAREIL” AND “ARCADIA” 
| VELVETEENS, Black and Colored, iu fine qual- 
{ ities, from $1 to $2 per yard. 





250 Pieces 44-inch CAME L®’S-H AIR, FRENCH, » 


all colors, at 75e. per yard; reduced from $1.25. 

SEAL-SKIN PLUSH, 52-inch, $7.50 per 
| yard; sold last year at $12. 
| 40 and 46 inch BLACK AND COLORED 
| FRENCH CASHMERES,at 75¢.; extra value. 
| BLACK HENRIETTA CLOTH, 40-inch, 
from $1 to $2.50 per yard. 

EVERY LADY 


In the United States can dress FASHIONABLY 
| and ECONOMICALLY if she purchase direct from 


New York, assisted by our FALL and WINTER | 


| CATALOGUE, sent FREE on application. We 
offer an immense stock of new and seasonable Dry 
| Goods of all descriptions at very attractive prices. 


‘Le Boutillier|or 23a 
Brothers, | Street, 


NEW « Me 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


{ IMPORTED ESPECIALLY FOR THE WANTS OF 
| A REALLY FINE TRADE, BEING OF THE RICH- 
EST DESCRIPTION. FOR THIS SEASON WE 
WILL SHOW BLACK AND COLORED CHENILLE 
GIMPS AND FRINGES, FEATHER MARABOUT 
IN 
DRAPING IN COLORED CHENILLE EMBROID- 
ERY ON NET, BLACK AND WHITE BEADED 
NETS, AND BLACK BEADED GRENADINES. 





VET RIBBONS IN ALL 
SHADES. ORDERS BY MAIL WILL 
PROMPT ATTENTION. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y. 


RECEIVE 
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AW EEK. $i2a pay at he: easily ey 


Cc Doatly 
Outfit free. Address Truk & Co., 


Augusta, Maine, 


| 1 





“OUR MONOPOLY” SILKS, the best | 


| 


} 











THE LEADING SHADES, NOVELTIES FOR | 


BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS AND VEL- 
THE WIDTHS AND 





S.C. & S. 





SIMDSOD, Crawford, & Simpson, 


6th Avenue & 19th St., 


Will offer during next week a special bargain of 


3000 FINE FRENCH HAIR SETS, 


Consisting of deep Cape, lined with fine pa of 
Quilted Satin, and Muff to match. 


PRICE $4.50: 
WORTH AT LEAST $6.50. 
NOW READY: 

OUR NEW FASHION CATALOGUE, 
“THE FOUR SEASONS,” 


Subscription Price, One Dollar per year. 


The most complete Shopping Guide published. 
(Sample copies sent free if applied for now.) 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON. 


JE should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 











\ 


FRENCH MARBLE —e 


AND 


MANTEL SETS. 


| LE BOUTILLIER & C¢ | 


31 and 3 3 West & 2 3d St., N. ¥ e 


a wack in your own town. Terms and $5 ‘outfit 
free. Address H. Hat.err & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$66 
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WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


653 & 655 BROADWAY, 


LACES and LACE GOODS, 





damaged. 
each. 
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EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. 
yet so readily understood, that of these flowers, sprays, etc., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare be: aunty are easily made. 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp-shades, Satchets, &c. 

25c., 50., and $1.00 samples sent on receipt of price 

These ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. 


, PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 
vf Ps No. 6 West 14th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Catalogue and direc tions matied free on } application. 


Very artistic, and 


Desirable for 


JAS. G JOHNSON & CO. 


(Late JOHNSON BROS. & CO.), 


RETAIL HOUSE, 


8 EAST 14th STREET, 


NEW YORK, 

Are now prepared to show the very latest novelties of the French and American 
markets for the fall season of 1883 in FRENCH PATTERN HATS and 
NETS, FRENCH and AMERICAN MILLINERY GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
FANCY GOODS, &c., at Popular Prices. 

Samples and Information sent on | Application. 


BON- 


THE GLOBE MUSIC FILE. 


An elegant Holiday or Birthday Present, 
case bound in Fine Morocco, the back and side richly embossed in 
Contains an eee Index by which Musto is classified. 
heavy engraved and ¢ 
opened or closed. 
With title, “* Vocal,’ 
For sale by Stationers and Music Dealers. 
receipt of price by THE GLOBE FILES CO., 


A novel and handsome 
Gold. 
Hus a 
iid-plated clasp, allowing the case to be quickly 
Prote cts Music from becoming lost, misplaced, or 
** Instrumental,” or both. Price, $4.00 
Sent pre rs on 
CINCINNATI 


BLACK CASHME 





RES 


400 PIECES OF BLACK CASHMERES AT A 
GREAT SACRIFICE, AS FOLLOWS: 
OUR 40-INCH 78-CENT QUALITY AT 
1 
62:C. 
OUR 40 and 46 INCH 88-CENT QUALITY AT 





| 72:C. 


THESE BLACK CASHMERES ARE PERFECT IN 
EVERY RESPECT, AND SURPASSED BY NONE 
IN QUALITIES OF DYE AND FINISH, AND ARE 

| GENUINE BARGAINS. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. City. 


[ ‘4 
C/ snold 


9 onsta ble a G 


LADIES’ FURNISHING DEP’T. 





| Plain and Embroidered Japanese Silk. Ei 
| der Down, Double-Quilted Silk, and Blanket 
Wrappers. Long Chesterfield and New- 
market Coats for Misses. Paris and their 
own manufacture in Misses’ Suits and 
Sacques. Infants’, Misses’, and Ladies’ Un- 


derwear in great variety. 


a) oo ] ? 
Sroadwvay ADI Oth st. 
c 


JACKSON'S 


/MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 


SPECIAL. 


TWO EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
| OFFERED ON MONDAY. 
LOT NO. 1 COMPRISES 350 PIECES OF CHI. 
| NESE AND JAPANESE CREPES, IN ALL 
BLACK AND PURE WHITE. THESE GOODS 
SHOULD HAVE BEEN DELIVERED MAY 1, BUT 
WERE DELAYED IN TRANSPORTATION. THEY 
ARE OF THE FINEST QUALITIES, AND WILL 
BE SOLD AT PRICES THAT MUST INSURE A 
SPEEDY CLEARANCE 
LOT NO. 2 CONSISTS OF 279 
COURTAULD’S 6-4 VEILING CRAPHEsS, 
THESE CRAPES WILL BE SOLD “AS ARE” 
SLIGHTLY IMPERFECT) FOR $4; ACTUAL 
VALUE, IF PERFECT, $8. 
LADIES DESIRING ANYTHING IN THE ABOVE 
| WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE GOODs. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY Bet. 9th & 10th Sts., 


50 
$9 (0. $20 & 


** For 50 years, -- - - idache. Dr. Benson’s Celery 
Pills cured me.” . Hubbard, Manchester, N. H. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Xear: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


WILL BE 


PIECES OF 


Large New Gold, Silver, &c. Chromo Cards, no 2 
alike, name on, 10c. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y 


per day at home. 
Address Stinson & Co. 


Sampies worth $5 free. 


, Portland, Maine 


eee eeccccccce --$4 Ov 
Fe oy Sk gs 4, arr 4 00 
ET MRA ES iS opin vkctuccadhonsecéan 4 00 
|} HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN thsi ARE 
One Yeur (52 Numbers)... 


L 1 BR A RY, 
.10 06 
Postage Free 
or Canada. 


to ail subscribers in the United States 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Franklin Square, N. Y, 








Harper’s Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets, 














The most 
Material of the 


is the only WOVEN Velveteen 


Broché in the 


66 
Non 


Fashionable Dress 
day. The BROCHE 


market. 


parell 
Velveteen. 


LYONS FACE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 
GUARANTEED. 








Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 
“Nonpareil Velveteen.” 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
one is the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet ; it is produce 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets 











WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 
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aCARRIAGCE. 


eA CLASS. | o STEPPER. 


FOUR-1w-HAND ywiGhLy 
oCbASSo. «COMMENDED. 


«CARRIAGE. , EXHIBITED ¢ 
222 CLASS. ASA 
) BROVGHAM, | > PATTERN. 
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THE NEXT SHOW. 


A Cowirree or prominent Horses, LeEaRNING or THe Great Pecentary Benerits perivep From THE “Horse Snow,” HAVE DECIDED UPON HAVING A SHOW OF THEIR OWN—THEIR 
Sociery ro BE caLLep “Tue Narionat Man Snow or America.” 








